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Mother's Big Day 
by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Mrs. BoLtTon 
SHIRLEY BoLToNn 
Epitx Jo Botton 
Perry BoLTon 


may not go to that Green Barn joint 
tonight. 

Suruey: But, Mother, it isn’t a joint, 
and besides all the other girls . . . 
Mrs. Bouton: Don’t give me any more 
PEANUT of that “all-the-other-girls” talk. 
FRANNIE As long as I am your mother, you 

MaAZziE can’t go and that’s final. 

Etvrra MorNINGSTAR SuiRLEY: Good grief! You’d think I 
Setrine: The living room of the Bouton was five years old instead of fifteen 
home. the way I’m treated around here. 
At Rise: Mrs. Bouton is ironing a Mrs. Bouton: If you were really five 


blouse on a board laid across two 
chairs. Surruey, her eldest daughter, 
is sitting on one of the chairs that sup- 
ports the ironing board, arguing with 
her mother. She is wearing a house- 
coat and her head is tied up in a ban- 
danna to conceal her pin curls. Eprtu 
Jo, her younger, book-worm sister, is 
curled up in a chair reading. She is 
oblivious to everything around her. 

Mrs. Bouton (Wearily): For the last 
time, Shirley, no. You positively 


years old you’d be spanked and sent 
to bed the way you’ve carried on this 
afternoon. Can’t you see, Shirley, 
that the Green Barn is no place for a 
nice youngster like you? Why don’t 
you go down to the Teen Agers’ 
Club with the old gang? Lee and 
Ted have been calling you. 


Surrey: Oh, those infants! They’re 


positively sickening. I enjoy older 
girls like Avis Pierce and Brennie 
Lennox and their crowd. Their 














mothers never fuss about the Green 
Barn. 

Mrs. Bouton: No, I suppose not. Avis 
lives with her married sister and 
Brennie’s mother works at night. 
You might as well save your breath, 
Shirley, you’re not going. You can 
either call up Lee and Ted and make 
a date for the Teen Agers tonight, or 
you can stay home. You’re not going 
to chase around with Avis and 
Brennie if I know it. 

Suirtey (Bitterly): Oh, I never have 
any fun. Never! I don’t know why 
you have to be so old-fashioned. 

Mrs. Bouton: So now I’m old-fash- 
ioned. Let me tell you one thing, my 
dear, if I were really an old-fashioned 
mother, you would be ironing this 
blouse yourself. (Removing it from 
board) Here it is. Now don’t muss 
it when you carry it upstairs. If you 
want me to press your blue skirt, 
bring it down. 

SHIRLEY: Please, Mother, won’t you 
change your mind, just this once? 
Mrs. Bouton: Not this once, or ever. 
So make up your mind. If you decide 
to go to the Hop, I’li press that skirt 

before the iron gets cold. 

Suir.ey (Jn a tantrum of tears): Oh, I 
think you’re mean! Just plain mean, 
so I do. (Dashes out.) 

Mrs. Bouton (Holding her head in 
despair): I used to think the same of 
my mother when she wouldn’t: let 
me stay out after nine o’clock. Now, 
I know why mothers get gray. Oh 
my! Oh me! What an afternoon! All 
this ironing and in the living room! 
Of all days, they had to choose 
Saturday to paint the kitchen! 
(Getting another piece of clothing to 


tron) Oh well! I’m almost finished. 
(Eprtu Jo lets out a loud, hilarious 
laugh but goes right on reading) What 
are you laughing at, dear? (No 
answer) Edith Jo, what are you 
laughing at? 

Epitu Jo (Looking up blankly): Hum? 
Oh, sorry! I was just laughing at this 
book. It’s a riot. 

Mrs. Bouton: Well, put it away now. 
I want you to run down to the 
cleaner’s for my dress. 

Epitx Jo: O.K. In a minute. 

Mrs. Botton: Not in a minute. Now! 

Epitx Jo: I just want to finish this 
chapter. 

Mrs. Bouton: That’s what you said an 
hour ago. 

Epitn Jo: But this is the last one, 
honest. 

Mrs. Bouton (Firmly): Edith Jo, I 
mean now. 

Epitx Jo: If you’d just let me finish 
this, I could return it at the library 
on the way down town. 

Mrs. Bouton: Look, Edith Jo, I’ve 
been trying to get that dress from the 
cleaner’s since Wednesday. First 
Dad forgot it. Then Shirley forgot it. 
Then Perry went for it and lost the 
money. Now you have to finish a 
book. (Crosses to Epita Jo and takes 
hold of book) Just hand it over, young 
lady, and make tracks for the 
cleaner’s. 

Epita Jo (Tugging at book): Oh, 
Mother . . . please. . . let go. 

Mrs. Bouton (Starts tickling her): 
Come on, scram. Get going. (Eprra 
Jo squeals and laughs as her mother 
tickles her, and finally relinquishes 
the book. As she lets go, it drops to the 
floor and a letter falls ow. Mrs. 

















Bouton stoops to pick it up) What’s 
this? For heaven’s sake, it’s for me. 
Edith Jo, where did you get this? 

Epitx Jo: Oh my goodness! (Claps her 
hand to her head in dismay) Oh, 
Mother . . . isn’t that perfectly 
awful? That letter came for you 
Wednesday. I laid it here on the 
table and later picked it up and 
stuck it in there for a book mark. 
Oh, I’m terribly sorry, honest I am. 
Is it anything important? 

Mrs. Bouton: From New York. Some 
advertisement I guess. No, wait... . 
For the land’s sake. I bet it’s from 
Pinky. (Opening letter) Yes sir, it is. 
Oh, this is wonderful. I haven’t 
heard from her in years. 

Epitx Jo: Pinky! Who in the name of 
sense is Pinky? 

Mrs. Bouton (Letting out a shriek): 
Oh, my Heavens! Oh, it isn’t pos- 
sible. Saturday! That’s today! Oh, 
Edith Jo, call Shirley. Get hold of 
Perry. Where’s your father? What 
time is it? Don’t stand there. Do 
something. Oh, my word! Look at 
this house. 

Epitx Jo: Mother, what’s wrong? Are 
you crazy? What is it? 

Mrs. Bouton: It’s Pinky. She’s com- 
ing here. This afternoon. Any min- 
ute she’ll be here. Oh, hurry, child. 
Go get a clean dress on. Help me 
take down this ironing board. Shirley, 
come down here, dear. Right away. 

Epitx Jo: Yeah, Shirley. Come quick. 
Mom’s having a spell. (Picks up 
letter as her mother starts to take down 
the ironing board) So Pinky is com- 
ing. Now who in the world is she to 
cause such a commotion? 

Mrs. Bouton: Do you mean to tell me 


you don’t remember me talking 
about Pinky Morningstar? We went 
to school together. I haven’t seen 
her for years and she’s coming here 
today. Oh, Edith Jo, if I had time, 
I’d skin you alive for not giving me 
that letter. Just look at this dreadful 
house and look at me. Oh why did I 
ever let Shirley take my hair ap- 
pointment this morning! 

Suiruey: Did you call? (Sarrizy is 
dressed in a skirt and sweater and her 
hair is combed.) 

Mrs. Bouton: Oh, yes, dear. You re- 
member Pinky Morningstar? She’s 
coming here this afternoon. 

Surrey: Mother, you don’t mean 
Elvira Morningstar, the opera singer? 

Mrs. Bouton: Of course. . . . But I 
never called her anything else but 
Pinky. 

SurrtEy: But Mother, that’s super. 
Why, she’s wonderful. She sings at 
the Metropolitan. 

Epita Jo: And she was even in the 
movies. Ye gods! I never knew you 
knew Elvira Morningstar. Oh, boy 
... Wait till I tell the kids. (Starts for 
the door.) 

Mrs. Botton: Edith Jo. Where are 
you going? 

Epitx Jo: To get Frannie and Mazie. 
They’ll simply perish if they don’t 
get her autograph. 

Mrs. Bouton: Let’em perish. Come 
right back here and help straighten 
up this house. Here, take this iron- 
ing board out to the kitchen. Shirley, 
you take the iron and the clothes 
basket. (Putting chairs in place) I 
hardly know where to start with this 
house. 

Epita Jo: Look, Mother, can’t I call 
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them on the phone so they could be 
here when she arrives? 

Mrs. Bouton: No. She’s coming to see 
me and my children. Not half the 
neighborhood. 

SHIRLEY: Oh, this is wonderful! An 
opera singer, a radio star and a 
movie queen right in our own house. 
(Girls exit.) 

Mrs. Bouton (Sits down suddenly): Vl 
just have to catch my breath. Pinky 
Morningstar! My very dearest friend. 
(Laughs a little) She'll see a big 
change in me, I’m afraid. Oh, well 
. .. maybe she doesn’t look as young 
as she does in her pictures. (Girls 
re-enter.) 

Epitx Jo: Does La Belle Morningstar 
have any kids, Mom? 

Mrs. Bouton: Oh, yes. She has two 
daughters just about your ages. Let 
me see. Dolores would be about 


sixteen, and Abigail would be about 
ten. 


Epitx Jo: Will they be with her? 

Mrs. Bouton: I have no idea. She 
just said she’d drop in on me on 
Saturday on her way to Freeport. 
She’s due there for a Sunday con- 
cert. 

SHIRLEY: Oh, Mother. Do you think 
she’ll hear me sing? 

Mrs. Bouton: I hope so, dear. 

Epitx Jo: Gosh! I wonder if she’d 
hear me recite the “Burial of Moses.” 
Do you think she could tell by that 
if I have any talent for the movies, 
Moms? 

SuirLey: She could tell you didn’t 
have an ounce of talent from that 
old thing. 

Epirx Jo: Oh, shut up. 

SHIRLEY: What shall I sing, Mother, if 


I get the chance? 

Mrs. Bouton: Let her choose, dear. 
She’ll know best. Oh, Pinky was al- 
ways wonderful. We had the best 
times together. We were inseparable. 
People used to call us the “terrible 
twins.” 

SuirRLey: Look, Mother, you’d better 
get yourself dressed. Have you 
thought about what you’re going to 
wear? 

Mrs. Botton: Wear? Gracious! I 
don’t have a thing but that green 
print and that’s not even here. It’s 
still at the cleaner’s. 

Epitx Jo: I'll get it, Moms. I’ll be 
right back. (Exit.) 

SHIRLEY: Let me fix your hair, Mother. 
I think I can do something with it if 
I wet it and use some of my lacquer. 
I feel awful that you gave me your 
hair appointment. 

Mrs. Bouton: I know it looks a sight. 
Well, come on. You can have a try 
at it. I suppose Pinky will look like a 
million dollars. Where do you sup- 
pose Perry is? He disappeared right 
after lunch. When Edith Jo comes 
back, I'll send her out to try to 
round him up. He’ll have to be made 
presentable. 

Surrey: If I know my little brother, 
that will take more time than we'll 
ever have. Come on, Mother. (Starts 
to exit.) 

Mrs. Bouton: Oh, dear, I wish we had 
some flowers and a new rug. 

SumRLEY: Maybe I can rustle some 
flowers from Mrs. Smith. But I 
can’t do anything about the rug. 

Mrs. Boutron: Look, the ink spot is 
showing. Move the scatter rug 
over it. 
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SHIRLEY (Adjusting rug): Is that bet- 
ter? You should have bought a new 
rug instead of getting me that bed- 
room suite. 

Mrs. Botton: Oh, I don’t know. You 
had your heart set on it. While 
you're at it, how about moving the 
green chair away from the light. It 
looks faded. This room is certainly 
shabby. 

SuirLey: Yes, but it’s kind of nice. 
The piano isn’t too bad. 

Mrs. Bouton: Except where Perry 
kicked it when he was little. And 
that place where your Father burned 
it with his cigarette. Oh, well, it will 
have to do. I’ve been wanting a new 
one, but we’ll wait now till we can 
get a concert grand. 

SHIRLEY: Come on, Mother. . . . Please. 
Let me get at that hair. 

Mrs. Botton: All right, I’ll step on it. 
(As they exit Perry enters with his 
friend, Peanut. Each boy is loaded 
down with sections of model railroad 
track. One carries a locomotive and a 
few cars.) 

Perry: Just dump that stuff any place, 
Peanut, and we'll start laying this 
old track. I figured we could run it 
under the sofa, around the table, 
circle the piano and have enough 
left over for a loop through the 
dining room. 

Peanut: Yeah, but what about our 
tunnel? Ain’t we gonna have a 
tunnel? 

Perry: Sure. We can take a couple of 
lamp shades and fit them together 
and run the track right through 
them. Look, like this. (Takes off two 
lamp shades to demonstrate.) 

Peanut: Gee, that will be swell. I wish 


we could make a layout like this in 
our living room, but my mother 
doesn’t understand model railroads. 

Perry: Oh, my mother won’t care. 
She says a house is built to live in. 
Now let’s put the track together. 
(They sit down in the middle of the 
living room floor which is by now a 
welter of track, lampshades and boys. 
As they fit sections of track together, 
they push the tables and chairs out of 
line.) 

Peanut: Gosh, Perry. This’ll be swell. 
Will your train make real honest to 
goodness smoke? 

Perry: Yep, Mom got it for my birth- 
day. It’s the latest thing. You just 
put a little pellet in the smokestack 
and the heat from the globe in the 
headlight does the trick. It’s neat. 

Epitx Jo (Entering in a great hurry. 
She is accompanied by two girls, each 
clutching an autograph book): Now, 
look here, Frannie and Mazie, you 
kids have got to promise to keep 
absolutely quiet if I let you hide in 
the dining room. Don’t come out till 
I give you the high sign. (Suddenly 
sees her brother) Oh my gosh! Who 
let you in here? You and Peanut 
better scram before Mother sees 
you. 

Perry: Dry up. Pay her no mind, 
Peanut. Just hand me the next sec- 
tion of track. 

Eprtx Jo: Listen, Perry, I’m not fool- 
ing. Moms is expecting company. 
Somebody terribly important. You’ll 
have to go get cleaned up and Peanut 
will have to go home. 

Perry: What about those two? If they 
stay, Peanut stays. He’s my com- 


pany. 
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FRANNIE: We came to meet the 
actress. 

Mazie: You mean singer. 

FRANNIE: She’s an actress. 

Mazie: She is not. She’s an opera 
singer. I guess I know. 

Perry: Well, I’m not gonna get dressed 
up for any old singer. Me and Peanut 
have work to do. 

Epitx Jo: I’ll soon show you, Perry 
Bolton. I’m not having Mother dis- 
graced by you and your mechanics. 
(Calling) Mother! Mother! Perry’s 
down here and the living room is a 
mess. You better come down. 

Mrs. Bouton (From off stage): I'll be 
right down. Did you get the dress? 

Epits Jo: Oh my gosh! Mazie, I must 
have left the box on your front porch 
when I stopped for you. Oh, run and 
get it, please. It’s a matter of life 
and death. Run. (Pushes Mazie out 
the door as Mrs. Bouton enters. She 
is clutching a housecoat around her. 
Her hair is under control, but she is in 
a state of excitement. SHIRLEY enters 
after her, holding a comb and some 
extra pins.) 

Surrey: Mother, please, let me put in 
these extra bobbies. 

Mrs. Bouton: Merciful heavens! Perry 
Bolton, what have you done to this 
room! Oh, Shirley! Look at it. Pea- 
nut Martin, you go right home this 
minute and take that truck along 
with you. And you, Frannie Reyn- 
olds, how did you get in here? 

FRANNIE (Pointing dumbly to Epitu 
Jo): She said I could hide in the 
dining room till she gave me the 
signal and then I could come out and 
ask Elvira Morningstar for her auto- 


graph. 


Mrs. Bourton: Edith Jo, you should be 
ashamed of yourself. I’m sorry, 
Frannie, but you’ll have to go right 
home. Mrs. Morningstar is paying 
me a personal visit. This is not a 
public appearance. Go on now. 

Surmeuey (Trying to put a pin in her 
mother’s hair as she is on the move): 
Do stand still, Mother. 

Mrs. Botton: Oh, it’s all right, Shirley. 
It’s as good as it will ever be. Edith 
Jo, where’s my dress? 

Epitx Jo: It’s coming, Mother. It will 
be here right away. 

Mrs. Bouron: Coming? Where is it? 

Epitn Jo: Well...I1... er the fact 
is... I sent a messenger for it. 

Perry: Aw, what is this? She left it on 
Mazie’s front porch. I heard her say 
so herself. 

Mrs. Botton: You what? (Grabbing 
Epitx Jo and shaking her vehemently) 
Edith Jo, I have a good notion to 
give you the spanking of your life. 
Where is that dress? 

Epitx Jo (Starting to cry between 
shakes): | — left it . . . on the porch 
but . . . (Dissolves into tears. At this 
moment, Evrira MORNINGSTAR en- 
ters. She is a tall, well-built woman, 
beautifully dressed. She poses in the 
doorway — her arms outstretched in 
greeting as she addresses her friend in 
loud, theatrical tones.) 

Extvrra: Milly! (Everyone freezes in 
position. Then Mrs. Bouton releases 
the weeping Enitu Jo and rushes to 
her friend.) 

Mrs. Botton: Pinky! Oh, Pinky, this 
is such a surprise! 

Exvira (Looking around the room in be- 
wilderment): You were not expecting 
me? 





Mrs. Botton: Oh, yes . . . well, not 
exactly. At least not this minute, 
you see. . . oh, dear, Pinky, things 
are so upset. 

E.vrra: Think nothing of it. But, my 
dear! Are all of these children yours? 

Mrs. Bouton: Heavens, no. Peanut 
and Frannie were just leaving, 
weren’t you, children? 

PEANUT and FRANNIE (Backing to the 
door): Yes, ma’am. (E-xit.) 

Mrs. Bouton: And the rest are mine. 
This is my oldest daughter, Shirley. 

SHIRLEY: How do you do, Mrs. Morn- 
ingstar. 

ELvrra: How quaint! No one has 
called me Mrs. Morningstar for 
years. I am Miss Morningstar to my 
public. 

SHIRLEY: Oh, excuse me. 

E.vira: That’s quite all right. Dear 
me, Milly, what a big girl. How old 
is she? 

SuirLEyY: Fifteen. 

E.vrra: Heavens! Fifteen! Then that 
must make you (70 Mrs. Bouton) 
let me see. . . no, you can’t be forty- 
two, Milly. 

Mrs. Bouton: I can and I am. Forty- 
two going on forty-three and I’m 
just six months younger than you, 
Pinky Morningstar. 

Eivrra: How dreadful, but you are 
quite right. I get so accustomed to 
saying I am thirty-three, that I for- 
get how time flies. It would be a 
shock for my public to see me with 
such a grown-up daughter. 

Mrs. Bouton: Well, this is my younger 
daughter, Edith Jo. 

Epitx Jo: How do you do? 


children seem to be all arms and legs 
at this age. 

Epitx Jo: But don’t you have a little 
girl about my age? 

Exvira: Yes, I daresay Abigail is about 
as old as you are. But I so seldom see 
her. This fall when I dropped in on 
her in Switzerland she was quite a 
chubby little thing. 

Epira Jo: Is she in Switzerland all by 
herself? 

Exvira: Hardly all by herself. She is in 
a convent school for little girls. I 
entered her when she was four and 
she’s doing beautifully. Sings and 
plays very nicely and of course her 
French is perfect. 

Epitu Jo: Gosh! Hasn’t she ever been 
in America? 

Extvrra: No, child. She was born 
abroad. Dolores was in school in 
Paris but I had to transfer her to a 
school in Switzerland too because of 
the war. (Jo Perry) And this, I 
suppose, is your son. 

Mrs. Botton: Yes, this is Perry. Perry 
dear, this is an old friend of Mother’s, 
Elvira Morningstar. Say good after- 
noon to her, and then try to pick up 
some of this track and get it out of 
here. 

Perry (Muttering): Good afternoon! 

Exvrra: Hummmmmmm. Looks just 
like his father, doesn’t he? 

Mrs. Bouton: Yes, they are a good 
deal alike. Come, dear, pick up your 
things. 

Exvrra: Well, now that I have met 
your family, Milly, I want to whisk 
you away from all this so we can 
have a nice long talk. 


Exvrra How do you do, child. My Mrs. Bouton: Oh, but Elvira, I do so 


goodness, Milly, I had forgotten how 
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want you to stay for supper and see 








Jim when he comes home. 

Exvrra: Oh, I couldn’t possibly, my 
dear. I have a press conference at the 
hotel sometime this evening. My 
secretary reminded me just before I 
left. But my car is right outside and 
as soon as you slip into something 
more formal than that housecoat, we 
can go down to the hotel. 

Mrs. Botton: Well . . . (Looking 
around) under the circumstances, 
perhaps that would be better. (Enter 
Mazie, breathless and clutching a 
suit box. The string has come untied, 
the lid is half off and the dress is 
threatening to fall out.) 

Mazie: Here it is, Edith Jo. I ran 
every step of the way. I got such a 
pain in my side I can hardly breathe. 
Oh, gee whiz! Excuse me. I didn’t 
see you had company. (Backing out) 
Well . . . here it is anyhow. 

Mrs. Bouton: Thank you, Mazie. 
Goodbye. 

Mazie: Well, goodbye. I’ll be seein’ 
you. (Ezit.) 

Mrs. Bouton: If you’ll excuse me, 
Pinky. I’ll be ready in a few min- 
utes. I suppose the children will keep 
you amused while I dress. (Ezit.) 

Suirey: Let me help you, Mother. 

Mrs. Bouton: No thanks, dear. I can 
manage. Perhaps you might sing for 
Miss Morningstar. 

SuHmmey: Oh .. . I couldn’t really. 

Exvrra: So you sing, do you? 

Perry: If you call it singing! I call it 
anything else but. 

Epitu Jo (In a stage whisper) : Shut up. 

Exvira: Well, my advice to you, child, 
is to drop the whole thing unless you 
have a really great talent. 

Suiruey: But how will I know if I have 
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a great talent. 

Exvrra: You'll know, all right. When 
you have real talent, you drop every- 
thing else in the world except that 
one thing. If you are born to be a 
singer, you'll sing. I never knew it 
to fail except in the case of one 
person. 

Epitx Jo: Who was that? 

Exvrra: Your mother. 

Aux: Mother! 

Perry: Excuse me, Miss Morningstar, 
but Moms can’t sing. 

Exvrra: No.. . no, she is not a singer, 
but she is a great musician. Surely 
you have heard her play. 

Epitx Jo: Oh, sure. She plays for 
church and Sunday school. 

Exvrra: Church and Sunday School! 
Is that all she does with her genius? 

Epitx Jo: Well, she gave all us kids 
music lessons. I can play “The 
Witches Flight’’ with Shirley if she 
doesn’t go too fast. 

Exvira: So these are the children she 
sacrificed her great talent for. 

Surrey: Sacrificed her talent . . . for 
us? ; 

Exivira: What waste! Your mother 
could have been the finest pianist on 
the American concert stage. But 
would she do it? No. She got married. 

SHIRLEY: But you married and had a 
career. 


ELVIRA: and your 


But naturally, 
mother could have done the same. 
But no. . . She would not leave you 


children. First, there was you, 
Shirley. She would not leave you out 
of her sight. She would not let me get 
her a nursemaid so she could go on 
with her music. Then it was this fel- 
low, Perry. She could not leave him. 





Then you, Edith Jo. . . and still she 
could not leave all this housework 
and washing and ironing to do some- 
thing worth while. 

Perry: Gosh! Could Moms be in the 
movies? 

Etvrra: I do not know. (Beckons them 
closer) But I am going to find out. 
That is why I have come here. This 
is a secret. (With the air of a con- 
sptrator) Down in my hotel room, I 
have a great musician .. . a great 
director. He will hear your mother 
play. I am about to start a new pic- 
ture . . . a great musical. If the 
maestro approves, Milly will play 
for me. It will mean a new world for 
her. And this time she cannot refuse 
me. You children are grown up. You 
no longer need her. You can stand on 
your own two feet, make your own 
decisions. You, Shirley . . . a great 
girl of fifteen. 

SHiRLEY: Yes . . . (Hesitant) yes ... 
Fifteen is an important age. A girl 
really is grown up at fifteen. 

EtvrrA: And you, Perry — thirteen. 
A fine young man. Ready for high 
school . . . aren’t you? 

Perry (Swallowing hard): Well, yes. . . 
but heck, Mom always helps me with 
my algebra. How would I get along? 

Evvira: Algebra! Pooh! What is 
algebra compared to your mother’s 
success? And here is Edith-Jo. .. . 
No longer a baby, are you? 

Epitu Jo: Goodness, no. I’m in junior 
high school. And I have a job after 
school at the library. 

Evra: Excellent. Excellent. You 
see... your mother is a free woman. 
Sh! Here she comes. Not a word to 
her about our surprise. 


Mrs. Bouton (She is dressed in her 
freshly cleaned frock and looks quite 
smart in her spring hat and gloves): 
Well, children, I’ll leave you to your 
own devices. There’s plenty in the 
ice box for supper. I won’t be home 
late. Tell Daddy where I am. Perry, 
you and Edith Jo may go to the 
movies, if you want to, after supper. 

Perry: Ok. Thanks. 

Eprirtu: All right. 

Surrey: I don’t think I’ll go out at all 
tonight, Mother. 

Mrs. Bouton: Just as you like, dear. 
Goodbye. 

Au: Goodbye. 

Exvrra: Goodbye, my dears. We have 
had a pleasant chat. Charming chil- 
dren, Milly. Really charming. (Ezit 
Evrra and Mrs. Bourton.) 

Surruey (Dropping into a chair): Oh, 
how perfectly dreadful! 

Epitx Jo (Starting to cry and running 
to SuiRueEy): Oh, Shirley, wasn’t she 
a hateful woman? What’ll we do 
without Moms? 

Perry: Aw, nuts! Moms won’t go off 
and leave us. 

Epita Jo: She will too, Perry Bolton. 
Who wouldn’t leave us? Look what 
we did to her this afternoon, embar- 
rassing her before that woman. And 
you with your junk all over every- 
thing. Oh . . . (Kicking at the track) 
Get it out of here. 

Perry: Cut that out. How was I to 
know that woman was coming? Gosh, 
Shirley, is it true Mom is some kind 
of a genius? 

Sumruey: I guess so. Oh my goodness. 
This is awful. Poor mother. She’s 
wasted her whole life. And all she 
has to show for it is us. And just 
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this afternoon I told her she was 
mean. 

Epitx Jo: And I almost lost her dress. 

Perry: And I messed up the living 
room. 

Sumer: I bet she’ll get out of this 
town so fast you won’t be able to 
see her for dust. 

Epitx Jo: But suppose the man doesn’t 
like her playing? 

Perry: He better like it. What do you 
mean he won’t like it? Mom can 
play better’n anybody. 

Epitn Jo: Sure... but... well... 
Oh, gosh. I don’t want him to like it. 
Suppose she stuck us in a school 
someplace where you had to learn 
French. 

Perry: What about Pop? She couldn’t 
put him in a school? 

Epira Jo: Of course not, silly. You get 
divorced when you’re famous. 

SHIRLEY (Starting to cry): Oh, shut up. 
I never heard such dreadful talk. 
Mother and Dad never thought of a 
divorce. 

Epitx Jo: Well, they will now. That’s 
the way they always do in the books. 
Pop is just small town and when 
Mom gets to be big time . . . well. . . 
he’ll just fade right out of the picture. 

Perry: Cut it out, Edith Jo. You’re 
making my throat hurt. 

Epita Jo: You might as well break 
down and bawl like the rest of us. 
That’s what you feel like doing. 

SumrLteyY (Wailing): And tomorrow’s 
Mother’s Day. 

Epitx Jo: A fine Mother’s Day this 
will be. I bought her a handkerchief. 

Perry: I got her some perfume... . 
It’s only from the five and ten... 
but it’s got a French name. 


Surrey: I got her some bath powder. 
(Bitterly) Oh, isn’t it sickening .. . 
a handkerchief. . . ten cent perfume 
... and bath powder . . . when what 
she wants is a new rug, pretty 
clothes, and a new piano. 

Epitx Jo (Flopping down on the daven- 
port): I wish I was dead. (By this 
time, all three of them are crying. 
Suddenly Mrs. Bouton and Etvrra 
re-enter. They are both very angry.) 

Mrs. Bourton: I don’t care what you 
say, Pinky Morningstar, I’m not 
going to go near that hotel until you 
get that impressario or director or 
whatever he is out of there. 

Exvira: Are you out of your mind? 
Passing up the chance of a lifetime? 

Mrs. Bouron: I wouldn’t think of 
playing for him. Why, I haven’t kept 
in practice. I would disgrace myself 
and you. 

Exvrra: Nonsense. I tell you I have 
him prepared for you. He is in a re- 
ceptive mood. He will like you. For 
the love of heaven, Milly, think what 
you're doing! It’s your last chance to 
escape from this humdrum life. 

Mrs. Botton: Pinky Morningstar, 
you make me sick! How many times 
must I tell you I don’t want to es- 
cape and my life isn’t humdrum. 
There’s something new going on 
around here every minute. It’s my 
life and I love it. I wouldn’t trade it 
for yours for any money. Now, go 
back to that hotel and get rid of that 
long-haired Hollywood interpreta- 
tion of a music master, and then 
maybe I’ll have dinner with you. 

Exvira: I give up. For eighteen years | 
have begged and pleaded with you 
to have a career. Now when your 
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children no longer need you, you still 

want to be a hausfrau. 

Mrs. Bouton: Who said my children 
no longer need me? (Suddenly be- 
comes conscious of her weeping family) 
Look at them. 

Exvira: They’re quite grown up! 

ALL: Oh, no we’re not. 

SHIRLEY: Oh, Mother, I don’t feel a bit 
grown up when it comes to your 
going away. 

Perry: Gosh, how’d I ever get through 
algebra without you? 

Epitu Jo: I’d never be able to find 
anything in this house if you left. 
Oh, Mother, are you going away to 
be famous? 

Mrs. Bouton: My only claim to fame 
is right here in this house. Sakes 
alive, children, have you been crying? 

Perry: I got something in my eye. 

Mrs. Bourton: So I see. Well, you can 
take it out again because I’m staying 
right here where I belong. And you 
might just as well get that through 
your head, Elvira, once and for all. I 
might have been a concert pianist as 
you say... but I’d rather be me. 

AuL: Oh, gosh. Isn’t that wonderful. 
Oh, mother! 

Exvrra: Well, I guess I can recognize 
an exit line when I see one. Very 
well, you win . . . or maybe you lose. 
I don’t know which it is. But I'll get 
rid of Signor Malini. 

Mrs. Bouton: Wonderful. And don’t 
be mad, Pinky. I appreciate your 
efforts, but . . . well . . . (Points to 
the children who are hanging on her) 
You see how it is. 

Exvrra: Yes, I see how it is. I’ll call 
you later when the coast is clear. 

Signor Malini is going to be in a 


terrible temper, but I’ll smooth him 
down somehow. Goodbye. 

Aux: Goodbye. 

Sumer: Oh, Mother, I never thought 
it would be so wonderful not to be 
grown up. If I felt much younger I’d 
be sitting in your lap. 

Perry: Gee, Moms, I’m sorry about 
the living room. 

Mrs. Botton: It’s all right, Perry. 

Epita Jo: Mother, are you a genius? 

Mrs. Boutron: Heavens no. I’m just 
your mother. 

Sumruey: And we’re going to treat you 
like one from now on. 

Epits Jo: I'll say. Maybe we’ll all re- 
form and live happily ever after. 

Perry: Guess I'll clean the garage to- 
morrow. 

Epitx Jo: Tomorrow’s Sunday. 
Perry: Well, then, I’ll clean it Mon- 
day .. . and I’ll mow the lawn. 
Mrs. Bouton: Not too much all at 
once, I couldn’t stand the shock. 
SumrLeY: Mother, why don’t you play 
something for us? I guess we never 

appreciated your playing before. 

Mrs. Bourton: All right. (Sits down at 
piano still wearing her hat) What shall 
I play? 

Eprta Jo: Something highbrow. 

Surrey: Something wonderful that 
will be suitable for this occasion. 

Mrs. Bouton: All right. Listen. 
(Strikes a dramatic pose of a concert 
pianist and then goes into . . . “Onesy 
Twosy” ... The children laugh and 
shout the chorus suiting the action to 
the words .. . “Onesy twozy, I’ll kiss 
youzy, Twozy, threezy, you kiss 

meezy ...” as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 
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It’s So Peaceful 


by Muriel Ward 


Characters 
JOHN Brooks 
Mary Brooks 


} their children 


SUE 
EDDIE 
Mr. Connor, renting agent 
BLUEBEARD 
First Man 
Seconp Man 

ScENE 1 

Time: Early evening of a July day. 

Setrine: The attractive living room of a 
house on the outskirts of Portland, 
Connecticut. 

At Rise: Mr. Connor, the renting 
agent, a man with a hearty manner, 
has been helping the Brooks family 
get installed in the house they rented, 
and he is just about to take his leave. 

Mr. Connor: I’m sure you folks are 
going to like this place so much you'll 
hate to leave it when the summer’s 
over and you have to get back to 
New York. You know, you couldn’t 
pay me to live in New York. Not 
when there’s a town as pretty and 
peaceful as Portland. New York’s a 
nerve-wracking place in my opinion. 

Mrs. Brooks: It is pretty up here, and 
nice to be out of that noisy city. I’m 
sure my husband will find it easier to 
get his work done here too. He’s 
writing a book, you know. 

Mr. Connor: Is that so? Well, this is 
just the place for it. What’s the book 


about, Mr. Brooks? 

Mr. Brooks: Well, the title of it is 
“The Basic Nature of the Problem of 
Employment in a Democracy, the 
Government’s Responsibility, and 
the Social and Economic Results of 
Increased Working Opportunities.”’ 

Mr. Connor: Oh. Sounds very in- 
structive. I’ll have to take a year off 
to read it when it’s finished. (Eppre 
and Sur laugh, Mrs. Brooks smiles, 
but Mr. Brooks stares with injured 
dignity at the renting agent) Well, I 
guess I’ll leave you folks now. It’s 
getting on toward dinner time and 
the wife will be looking for me. If you 
should find you need anything, you 
have my number. Just give mea ring. 
I’m at the office till 5:30 every day. 
(He starts to go.) 

Mrs. Brooxs: Oh, Mr. Connor, I 
would like to get a girl in to help with 
the cooking and housework. What 
do you think of my chances? 

Mr. Connor (After a brief pause): I’m 
afraid they’re not so good. You see, 
ah, there’s a bit of a superstition 
about this place that it slipped my 
mind to tell you about before. 
(Quickly) People say it’s haunted. 

Eppie (Ezcitedly): Haunted! Oh boy! 

Mrs. Brooxs: Haunted? Well, Mr. 
Connor, I think you should have 
told us about this before! 

Mr. Brooks: Nonsense, dear. There’s 
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no such thing as a haunted house. 
People just make up such stories for 
lack of something better to do. 

SuE (Also excited): What else do people 
say about the house, Mr. Connor? 
Mr. Connor: Why, it just so happens 
that a few years ago a man murdered 
his wife in the cellar. That’s the 
cellar right there. (They all turn 
nervously as he points to a door open- 
ing off the hallway and facing the 
living room) They found the poor 
woman’s body down there, but they 
never did find her head. And they 
do say that if a person is murdered 
and his head is never found, that 
makes his spirit earthbound, and his 
ghost, or hers, as the case may be, 
prowls around at night looking for its 

head. 

Mrs. Brooks: How blood-curdling! I 
wish now you hadn’t said a thing 
about the awful business. I know I’m 
not going to sleep tonight. 

Epp1eE: Gee, this is wonderful, isn’t it, 
Sue? A haunted house to spend the 
summer in. 

Sve: Uh huh! Even if such things are 
just talk, like Dad says, it’s exciting, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Brooks: Didn’t they catch the 
man, Mr. Connor? Didn’t the police 
ask him what he did with his wife’s 
head? 

Mr. Connor: Yes and no, Mr. Brooks. 
They got the man, but he killed him- 
self, taking poison upstairs in the 
bathroom, so he wasn’t in any con- 
dition to tell them anything. (Briskly) 
Well, as I said before, I think I’d 
better be getting along. I’m sure 
you’re going to enjoy yourselves a lot. 
The atmosphere is so pleasant and 
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invigorating up here. (Nodding and 
smiling jovially he backs out of the 
room and is gone, leaving the Brooks 
family looking very thoughtful. En- 
DIE is ready for action immediately, 
however.) 

Eppre: Come on, Sue. Let’s see what 
we can do to help that poor headless 
ghost. (He begins to head for the 
cellar door.) 

Mrs. Brooks: Now you're not going 
down that cellar now, Edward. In the 
first place it’s too near dinner time, 
and in the second place you’ve got 
your good suit on and you can wait 
until you’ve got your old clothes on 
to go poking around down there — 
if you must go poking around in 
such terrible places. 

Mr. Brooks (In annoyance): And in 
the third place, you won’t find any- 
thing down there when you do! I 
hope you’re not all going to let your 
imaginations run riot, or it’s certain 
I won’t have much quiet in which to 
concentrate on my book. 

Suz: Oh we won’t disturb you, Dad. 
It’s a big house. There’s lots of room 
for all of us to keep from getting in 
each other’s way. 

Epp1e: Why can’t I just go take a peek 
down cellar though? I’ll be careful of 
my clothes, Mom. 

Mrs. Brooks: No, son. Not now. You 
can go upstairs and wash up for 
dinner, and you and Susan can start 
unpacking. There’s no time like the 
present for that. 

Eppim: Ah, gee. 

Sur (Starting toward hallway and stairs 
to the second floor): Come on, Eddie. 
We can explore later. 

Eppre (Grumbling): All right. You 
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people just don’t have any adven- 
ture in your souls. A perfectly good 
cellar where a good bloody murder 
was committed, and you tell me to 
wait till I have old clothes on to look 
at it. (They go upstairs, EDDIE com- 
plaining to himself as he goes.) 

Mr. Brooks: I put those groceries we 
brought in the kitchen. You didn’t 
forget sugar, did you, Mary? 

Mrs. Brooks: No, dear. There’s two 
pounds there. Sue and I will go 
marketing tomorrow, but mean- 
while we brought enough with us to 
keep from going hungry, I’m sure. 
And ghost or no ghost, I’m beginning 
to want to eat myself. I think Ill 
start fixing us a little supper now. 

Mr. Brooks: Well, if you don’t need 
any help, I’ll just smoke my pipe for 
a few minutes and look over some of 
my notes for the book. (He reaches 
for a leather portfolio on the table and 
takes out some papers.) 

Mrs. Brooks: Go ahead then and I’ll 
call you when it’s ready. (She starts 
toward kitchen door at left of stage) 
It’s a good-sized kitchen and I think 
we might just as well eat there till we 
get settled, don’t you? 

Mr. Brooks: Anything you say. (He 
lights his pipe and turns his attention 
to his notes as his wife goes into the 
kitchen. There is silence for a mo- 
ment, broken suddenly by a scream 
from upstairs. There is the clatter of a 
dish breaking in the kitchen. Mr. 
Brooks, startled, drops his pipe on 
the floor, and Mrs. Brooks scurries 
into the living room.) 

Mrs. Brooks: John, wasn’t that Sue? 
What’s the matter? (Footsteps are 
heard tearing downstairs as Mr. and 


Mrs. Brooks stare anxiously at the 
hall, and Sur dashes in.) 

Sue (Panting): Oh Dad — it’s in the 
bathroom. Kill it! Go up and kill it, 
please! Hurry, before it hides some- 
place. 

Mr. Brooks: Before what hides? What 
did you see? 

Eppie (Entering the room, holding up 
a small snake, ldughingly) : This is it. 
A little bit of a snake. Why it’s not 
even big enough to curl around your 
hat. Girls can be awful sissies some- 
times. 

Sue: Well don’t expect me to be happy 
about seeing something like that in 
the house. Snakes give me the chills. 
There it was stretched out on the 
sink as if it owned the place. 

Mrs. Brooks: I don’t blame you, 
dear. They give me the chills too. I 
was so startled when I heard you 
scream, though, I broke a dish in the 
kitchen. 

Mr. Brooks: Now you see how foolish 
it is to get upset and frightened 
about things before you find out 
whether they’re dangerous or not. 
Calmness seems to be a virtue re- 
served for men. 

Mrs. Brooks (Eyeing his pipe on the 
floor): Well, we can argue about that 
later, dear. Meanwhile, how about 
picking up that pipe you calmly 
dropped on the floor when we had 
our little scare? 

Mr. Brooks: What pipe? (Sheepishly) 
Oh. Just a reflex action — you know 
how it is. (Picks up his pipe and puts 
it on the table.) 

Eppre: I guess I’ll take this great big 
monster outside then, unless you’d 
like to keep it now for a pet, Sue. 





Sure (Edging further away from him): 
No thanks. 

Mrs. Brooks: Stop teasing your sister, 
Eddie, and take it outside. How do 
you suppose it got in in the first 
place? 

Eppie: Well, I noticed the bathroom 
window was open and there’s a tree 
right near it. The branches are prac- 
tically sticking in the window, so he 
probably came in that way. 

Mr. Brooks: Then shut that window 
next time you go upstairs, Eddie. 

Epp (On way out): Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks: And I'll go back to my 
notes if everything’s under control 
again. I think we need a little light 
on the subject though. It’s beginning 
to get dark. Where’s that switch? 
(He looks around for the light switch 
and notices it over near the hallway. 
But when he turns it on, nothing 
happens.) 

Mr. Brooks: Well! That’s a fine thing. 
No lights. Mary, did Mr. Connor say 
anything to you about our having to 
grope our way around in the dark? 

Mrs. Brooks: Oh no. I just took it for 
granted the lights would be working 
all right, and he never mentioned it. 

Sur: Maybe the switch is broken or 
something, and he doesn’t even know 
about it. He said to call him, didn’t 
he, if we wanted anything? 

Mrs. Brooks: Yes, but when your dad 
and I came up to rent the place he 
explained to us that he has no home 
phone — just the one at his office, 
and he was on his way home when he 
left, here. 

Sue: Where’s ‘“‘home’’? 

Mr. Brooks: About two miles from 
here. I suppose I could drive over, 
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but we can get along with candles for 
one night, can’t we? I can see Mr. 
Connor in the morning then. Maybe 
by that time we'll have discovered 
something else that needs fixing. 

Eppir (Returning in time to hear the 
mention of candles): The lights aren’t 
working? Gee, that’s nifty. Candles 
will make it a lot spookier. 

Mrs. Brooks: That’s what I’m afraid 
of. Let’s take these two from the 
mantelpiece and put them over here 
on the table so it’ll be a little cosy in 
here after supper anyhow. (She puts 
the two candles on the table and Mr. 
Brooks lights them.) 

Mrs. Brooks: Now, why don’t you all 
come out to the kitchen with me? 
I’ll have a bite fixed for us in a jiffy. 
(They all start toward kitchen.) 

Mr. Brooxs: If there aren’t any 
candles out there, we can move those . 
two out with us for supper. (They all 
disappear through the door to the 
kitchen, and for a moment nothing 
stirs on the scene but the candle flames. 
But suddenly the cellar door begins to 
open slowly inward. It opens about 
half-way, apparently of its own ac- 
cord, when Mr. Brooks is heard ap- 
proaching from the kitchen. The door 
silently and mysteriously closes again. 
Mr. Brooks is heard still offstage): 
I’m pretty sure I left them in the liv- 
ing room. I’ll find them in a second, 
dear. Just be patient. (On stage, ap- 
proaching the table) Matches! We 
should have thought to bring a 
couple of boxes of those large kitchen 
matches with us. (Finds his matches 
on the table) Ah, here they are. 
(Chuckles to himself) These nervous 
women! I’ll bet before the night’s 





over they’ll be hearing all kinds of 
noises and swearing there’s someone 
else in the house with us! They get 
some awfully foolish notions some- 
times. (He goes back to the kitchen 
with his matches as the curtain falls.) 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 2 

Time: About three-quarters of an hour 
later. 

Serrine: The same. 

At Rise: The family have finished sup- 
per and are trooping back into the 
living room, Eppre and Sve in the 
lead. Mr. Brooks sits on the sofa and 
lights his pipe, his wife sits beside him, 
and the two children take chairs facing 
their parents. Eppie is speaking as 
they do this.) 

Epps: Did I ever tell you about the 
time I was on a hike in Jersey with 
some of the fellows and we came 
across this old deserted house and 
decided to explore it? 

Sus (Thrilled): No. Tell us what hap- 
pened. 

Eppie: Well, first we explored the 
cellar. (He looks meaningly at his 
mother.) 

Mrs. Brooks: Which you may do to- 
morrow when we have our electricity. 

Eppre: OK, Mom. But as I was saying, 
first we explored the cellar, and 
didn’t find anything unusual but 
thought we heard a faint rapping 
sound coming from upstairs. So we 
went up to the first floor and looked 
around and didn’t see much, but we 
could hear the “rap, rap” sound 
clearer. Then we went upstairs to the 


second floor and the “rap, rap, rap” 
sounded pretty loud up there, and 
then we opened the attic door — 
and what do you suppose we found? 

Mrs. Brooxs 

Mr. Brooxs 

SuE 

Eppre (Dramatically) : Wrapping paper! 

Sur: Oh Eddie! That was really mean. 

Eppre: Why I thought it was pretty 
good myself. 

Sur: I know a ghost story too — one 
that’s really supposed to be true. It 
seems there were two ladies — sisters, 
driving along a road near Cape Cod 
when their car broke down. It was 
about midnight and the wind was 
howling and a storm was coming up. 
They saw this dark, old house stand- 
ing back among the trees, so they 
went and rang the bell and banged on 
the door, but nothing happened. 

Eppre: So they found an open window 
and got in that way. 

Sue: That’s right, but am I telling this 
story or are you? 

Eppre (Grinning): You are. Go ahead, 
Sis. 

Sur: Well, they could see by a flash- 
light they had that the place was 
deserted and the floors were covered 
with dust. Anyhow, they brought a 
blanket in from the car and decided 
they might as well try to get some 
sleep until daylight. But they’d only 
been lying there a few minutes, 
when both of them looked at the 
empty fireplace and saw the ghostly 
figure of a sailor standing there, drip- 
ping wet as if he had just come out of 
the sea. When they screamed, the 
ghost disappeared. And in the morn- 
ing when they got up the courage to 


(Together): What? 





look again, there was a little pool of 
water in front of the fireplace where 
the sailor had stood, and one of the 
ladies dipped her finger in it and 
tasted it, and the water was salty! 
And they found a piece of seaweed 
there too. When they got to the near- 
est village, they found out that a 
man who had lived in that very 
house had been a sailor and was 
drowned off the coast of Australia. 
And the seaweed they found in the 
house was a kind that grows only off 
the Australian coast! 

Eppie: Gee, that’s a nifty story. I'll 
have to remember that one to tell the 
fellows when we get back home. 

Mrs. Brooks: I don’t think this is a 
very cheerful conversation at all. I 
wish Sue hadn’t told that story. I 
know I’m going to have bad dreams 
tonight — if I sleep at all. 

Mr. Brooks: Well, if you people don’t 
sleep, the only reason will be because 
you let your minds dwell on these 
foolish ghost stories. Now you don’t 
see me getting fidgety and nervous 
just because someone tells a spooky 
story. It’ll take a lot more than that 
to— (At that moment the doorbell 
rings, and they all jump a little, but 
Mr. Brooxs most of all. In fact his 
sudden start knocks some of his papers 
off the table to the floor.) 

Eppre (Mischievously): What were you 
saying, Dad? 

Mrs. Brooxs: Never mind, Eddie. 
You answer it, won’t you, John? 
The rest of us are too jumpy. 

Mr. Brooks (Not at all enthusiasti- 
cally): Certainly. I’ll go. (He walks 
slowly out of the room and is heard 
opening the front door a moment later.) 
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Epp1e: Maybe it’s one of the ghosts 
who forgot his key. 

Sue: Ghosts don’t need keys, Eddie. 
They can slip in through the key- 
hole any time they want. 

Epprie: Oh that’s right. I forgot. 

Mrs. Brooks: Children — I wish 
you’d stop concentrating on ghosts. 
(Mr. Brooks reappears in the door- 
way looking a bit shaken.) 

Mrs. Brooks: Who was it, dear? 

Mr. Brooks: There’s undoubtedly 
some simple explanation for it, but 
there wus no one there! 

Mrs. Brooks: No one? 

Eppre (Triumphantly to Sun): What 
did I tell you! 

Mr. Brooks: It was probably some 
one who had the wrong house and 
found out his mistake before I got to 
the door. 

Mrs. Brooks (Not really convinced): 
Of course. It must have been some- 
thing like that. 

Mr. Brooks (Sitting down again) : Cer- 
tainly. And I think it would be a lot 
more sensible if you kids would talk 
about ordinary things for the rest of 
the evening, or recite some poetry. 

Eppte (Eager to oblige): Oh we learned 
some poetry in school a few weeks 
ago. The teacher was telling us about 
Shakespeare, and then she had us 
each learn something he wrote. 

Mr. Brooks: Well that’s fine. Shake- 
speare was a wonderful man. Let’s 
hear what you learned. 

Eppre (Clearing his throat dramatically) : 
“T am thy father’s spirit, 

Doomed for a certain term to walk 
the night 

And, for the day, confined to fast in 
fires, 
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Till the foul crimes, done in my 
days of nature, 

Are burnt and purged away. But 
that I am forbid — ” 

Mr. Brooks (Jnterrupting): You cer- 
tainly are. Of all things you had to 
learn the speech of Hamlet’s father’s 
ghost! Well, we don’t want to hear 
any more of it right now. 

Eppie: But, Pop, I was coming to a 
good part. He says to Hamlet that 
he’s got things to tell him that’ll 
make his hair stand on end like the 
quills on a porcupine. 

Mr. Brooks: Never mind now. We 
don’t want to hear any more of that! 

Mrs. Brooks: No, dear, or your 


mother’s hair will be standing on end 
like a porcupine’s. (At this moment 
there is a sudden thud in one corner of 
the room, which again startles every- 
one. SuE and Mrs. Brooks give little 


gasps of fright. Eppre and Mr. 
Brooks hesitate, then manfully ap- 
proach the fireplace, from where the 
sound came. A brick lies on the unlit 
hearth.) 

Mr. Brooks (Highly relieved) : It’s only 
a brick! Probably a loose one on top 
of the chimney. When I went to the 
door I noticed it was getting pretty 
windy. It looked like there was a 
little rain storm blowing up. 

Mrs. Brooks: Oh. Then we’d better 
close all the downstairs windows be- 
fore we go to bed. Otherwise if it 
should rain hard, we might have a lot 
of cleaning up to do in the morning. 

Mr. Brooks: I'll lock them all before 
we go to bed. And speaking about 
sleep, I’m beginning to feel kind of 
tired myself. What about the rest of 
you? 


Sve: I’m pretty wide-awake, I’m 
afraid. 

Epp1e: Me too! I’m not a bit tired. 

Mrs. Brooks: How about my fixing us 
some warm milk? That ovght to 
soothe us all. A nice glass of warm 
milk. (Eppre makes an unhappy 
face, which goes unnoticed.) 

Mrs. Brooks: Sue, you come and help 
me. (SuE obediently rises and follows 
Mrs. Brooks offstage left.) 

Sux (Going offstage): I hope this really 
helps. Otherwise I’m afraid I'll be 
counting sheep all night, and maybe 
they won’t have any heads on them. 

Mr. Brooks (70 Eppre): Being the 
only men in the house, it’s up to us 
to keep cool and exert a calming in- 
fluence over your mother and sister, 
Eddie. 

Eppre: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs: By tomorrow when 
they’ve spent one quiet night in the 
house, they’ll realize there was no 
harm threatening them, and they’ll 
feel pretty foolish about all their 
little fears of tonight. 

EppieE: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs: Women are always talk- 
ing about their intuitions and their 
instincts, and the feeling they have in 
their bones that something’s going to 
happen — but all it is, really, is 
superstition and nerves. Women can 
be the most nervous creatures, Eddie, 
and nine times out of ten it’s about 
nothing at all. But anyway, it’s up 
to us to kid them out of their silly 
ideas until they get more used to the 
place and relaxed. 

Eppie: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs: Women are very re- 
sponsive to the power of suggestion. 





Look at the way they fall for the 
mumbo-jumbo these fortune tellers 
come out with. Why, they actually 
believe all that stuff to be the gospel 
truth. You never see a man going to 
a fortune teller, do you? 

Eppre: No, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs: Of course not. Men 
aren’t superstitious and idly fanciful 
like that. We’re wise enough to con- 
cern ourselves with the natural and 
not go troubling ourselves with the 
supernatural! 

Epp1e: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks: If women only had the 
sensible outlook men have! I guess 
that’s expecting too much though. 
And even the way they are, we can’t 
do without them. They have their 
redeeming — (He is interrupted by 
Mrs. Brooks and Sur, both re- 
turning with a large glass of milk in 
each hand.) 

Mrs. Brooks: Here’s your milk, dear. 
(She gives one glass to Mr. Brooxs 
and Sux gives one to Epp1£.) 

Mr. Brooks: Thank you, Mary. I’ll 
bet we sleep like tops now. Well, 
bottoms up. (They all begin to drink, 
with the exception of Epprr, to whom 
warm milk is very unattractive. While 
no one is looking, he manages to pour 
his into a vase on the mantel.) 

Mrs. Brooxs (Hesitatingly, after a 
slight pause): John — I know you’re 
a bit absent-minded sometimes about 
what you do with things. The 
butcher knife we used at supper — 
you put it back on the shelf in the 
cupboard after w id the dishes, 
didn’t you? 

Mr. Brooks: Why of course. What else 
would I do with it? It’s not in my 


pocket, I assure you. 

Mrs. Brooks (Faintly): It’s not in the 
cupboard either, John. 

Mr. Brooks (Almost choking on his 
milk): What? Are you sure? (Re- 
membering his speech to Eppre about 
being an example of calm to the 
ladies) Well, maybe I did put it 
somewhere else — in the table drawer 
maybe. Or perhaps it was on another 
shelf, not the one you looked on. I 
wouldn’t worry about it anyhow, 
dear. We have enough ahead of us 
tomorrow. The main thing is to get 
a good, refreshing sleep tonight in 
this invigorating, country atmos- 
phere, so we'll all be able to enjoy 
ourselves to the fullest tomorrow. 

Mrs. Brooks (Candidly): You know, 
John, sometimes when you take that 
deliberately cheerful attitude, it’s 
really very depressing. (Sux giggles as 
Mr. Brooks looks surprised and 
uncomfortable.) 

Mr. Brooks (Recovering): Well, ah, 
finish your milk, children. It’ll do 
you good. Are you finished with 
yours, Eddie? 

Eppre: Yes, sir. I was finished with 
mine ages ago. 

Mr. Brooks: Good. Then I'll go see 
that the windows and doors down 
here are locked, and we can all retire. 
(He goes out to the kitchen, returns in 
a moment, attends to the living room 
windows, and goes out to the hall to 
lock the front door. After this he comes 
back, picks up one of the candles and 
indicates that Epp1e should take the 
other.) 

Mr. Brooks: Here, Eddie. You take 
one of these. I'll light the way for 
your mother and you light the way 
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for Sue. And we’ll both brighten the 
corner where we are. 

Sur (As the procession to the hall starts) : 
It’s nice to have one corner bright, 
but I sure wish the other three were 
bright too. 

Mrs. Brooks: So do I! But let’s all 
try, anyhow, for some of that re- 
freshing sleep your father was talking 
about. Be careful not to fall on the 
stairs! (As they leave the room in 
darkness, the curtain falls.) 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


SCENE 3 

Time: About two hours later — nearly 
midnight. 

At Rise: The living room is in darkness. 
A moment later a figure appears in 
the doorway, preceded by a beam of 
light, and begins to walk very softly 


and cautiously across the room. There 
is another figure immediately behind 
this one. They both stop at the sofa and 
sit down. It is Eppre and Sur, both 
in pajamas and bathrobes. They speak 
softly. 

Eppi£: Wasn’t it smart of me to think 
of bringing my flashlight with us in 
my suitcase? 

Suz: You’ve said that at least three 
times already, and I still don’t know 
whether it is so smart or not. All I 
know is I’d rather not be down here 
all alone. 

Eppie: You’re not alone! I’m with 
you, aren’t I? 

Sur: Yes, but you know what I mean, 
Eddie. It’s a strange house, and it’s 
so dark, and I’m scared! 

Eppir: Oh come on now, be a real 
sport. Just think what a swell story 


this’ll make to tell the gang when we 
get home. It’ll be midnight in another 
minute, and if that lady is going to 
make the rounds looking for her 
head, we’ll be right on hand to see it! 

Sun: That’s just what I’m scared of. I 
should never have let you talk me 
into coming downstairs. 

Eppre: I tell you, Sue, you’re as safe as 
if you were home in New York in 
bed. Let’s see what time it is now. 
(He focuses the flashlight on his 
wristwatch) Midnight! We’d better 
be quiet now. (While carrying on 
their debate they had neglected to keep 
watch and so had not noticed the cellar 
door open, a figure emerge and tiptoe 
over to them, but as Epp1z murmurs 
that they had better be quiet, the figure 
is directly behind them, and speaks.) 

Voice (Softly but threateningly) : That’s 
a very good idea — a very good idea. 
You’d better be nice and quiet. (The 
children gasp and Sux clutches Ep- 
DIE’s arm fearfully.) 

Eppre (Falteringly): Who . . . who are 
you? 

Vorce: Who do you think I am? 

Eppre: Are you — the man who killed 
his wife? 

Voice (Pleased): That’s right. I killed 
all six of them. 

Suze: Six of them? You — you Blue- 
beard, you! 

Eppre (Warningly): Shsh, don’t insult 
him! 

Voice: How did you know? I am Blue- 
beard. I guess you’ve heard of me 
then. 

Sur: Yes, but you’re supposed to be — 

Eppie (Interrupting): Sue, please. Be 
careful what you say. 

Voice: Never mind. I think she’s very 





charming. She looks like my fourth 
wife. She looks exactly like her. (Ez- 
citedly) I think you are her. (Mus- 
ingly) I don’t understand it. I killed 
you, I’m sure I did. I strangled you. 
But you mustn’t have died. That’s 
it, isn’t it? You didn’t die! Well then, 
T’ll have to kill you over again. 
(He suddenly displays a gleaming 
butcher knife — the butcher knife 
missing from the kitchen, and Eppre 
and Sus stare at it, horrified.) 

Eppiz (Weakly): You took that knife 
from our kitchen! 

Voice: I borrowed it, and I’m so glad 
I did. It would have been a pity if 
I’d met my fourth wife again and 
been without it. Because this time, 
I’m not going to take any chances. 
This time I’m going to cut her 
pretty little throat from ear to ear! 

Eppie (Quickly, in an effort to distract 
him): Are you the one who rang our 
doorbell tonight? 

Voice: The doorbell? Oh yes. I had 
been in the cellar. The cellar door 
wasn’t locked, you know. But I was 
tired of the cellar, so I went outside. 
And when I rang your bell, I was 
hoping a woman would come to the 
door, a young woman with a pretty 
white throat like this one. It’s too 
bad it’s going to be separated from 
her head in another minute. It’s too 
bad, but this time — ((At this mo- 
ment he is rudely interrupted in a 
startling way: Someone in back of him 
breaks a vase over his head and he 
sinks to the floor like a wilted rose 
petal.) 

Mrs. Brooxs: It’s too bad, but I’m not 
going to let anyone threaten my 
daughter like that. 


Sur (Embracing her mother tightly and 
sobbing a little): Mom, oh Mom, he 
was going to — 

Mrs. Brooks: I know, darling. I heard 
enough to get the idea, and I’m still 
pretty shaky about it myself. 

Epp1Ee: Gee Mom, you’re terrific. What 
a wallop you gave him with that 
vase! Guess we'd better get him tied 
up while he’s still out of this world. 
(He takes the belt from his bathrobe, 
kneels down, and ties the stranger’s 
hands with it.) How about the belt 
from your robe too, Sis? We can tie 
his feet with that. 

Sur (Fumblingly removing and handing 
it to him): Yes, here. Tie him up 
good. I was never so scared in my life. 
It seemed like a nightmare, but I 
knew I wasn’t dreaming because I 
could see that knife too well. Oh, 
Mon, if you hadn’t come when you 
did! 

Eppre: Don’t think about that part, 
Sis. What made you come down- 
stairs, Mom? Were you looking for a 
ghost too? 

Mrs. Brooks: No, I was looking for 
you two problem children. I just 
ec.'an’t get to sleep, and then sud- 
denly I had a funny feeling that 
something was wrong, that you 
needed help. I got up and looked in 
your rooms, saw you weren’t there, 
and I didn’t want to lose any time 
going back to wake your father, so I 
came downstairs alone. I don’t know 
how I had the courage, but I guess I 
was thinking of you two more than 
anything else. (70 Eppre) Are you 
sure he’s tied tightly, Eddie? 

Eppre: You bet, Mom. He’d have to 
be a ghost to wiggle out of those 





knots. At first I thought he was one, 
but when I saw the way he crumpled 
when you hit him with that vase, I 
knew he wasn’t any more ghostly 
than we are. 

Mrs. Brooks: Yes, that poor vase. 
Guess I’d better get the pieces 
picked up before someone hurts a 
foot on them. (Kneels down) Why, 
it’s wet here. It looks like milk! It’s 
on that awful man’s suit too. But 
there couldn’t have been any milk in 
that vase! 

Eppir: Uh, yes, Mom, there was. The 
warm milk you brought us before we 
went to bed — I put mine in that 
vase. I, eh, I thought in case we ran 
out of milk in the morning — 

Mrs. Brooks (Laughing): Eddie, you 
big faker! I don’t know what I’m 
going to — (She is interrupted by the 
appearance, finally, of Mr. Brooks 
on the scene. He is bearing a lighted 
candle aloft, like the Statute of Lib- 
erty.) 

Mr. Brooks: Well, what’s this? Every- 
body standing around the living 
room in the middle of — (At last 
noticing the body on the floor) Good 
Lord! Who’s that man? What’s he 
doing there, all tied up? 

Mrs. Brooks: He’s a maniac who was 
going to slit Sue’s throat, with the 
missing butcher knife you told us 
not to worry about. 

Eppie: That’s right! But Mom conked 
him on the head with a vase, and he 
went to sleep very peacefully. 

Mrs. Brooks (Smiling at her husband) : 
Just like your father in that respect. 

Mr. Brooxs (Still amazed about the 
whole thing): I can’t believe it. This 
maniac was hiding in our house? 


Sug: Yes, Dad. He came up out of the 
cellar. 

Mr. Brooks: But why didn’t you call 
me, Mary? Why didn’t you send me 
down here? 

Mrs. Brooks: There wasn’t time for 
that. And besides I was afraid you’d 
say it was a foolish notion, or my 
imagination, or something of the 
sort. 

Mr. Brooks: Well, I was merely try- 
ing, that is, I thought it was better 
to — oh, I admit that I was the fool- 
ish one, Mary. Your courage puts 
me to shame. 

Mrs. Brooks (Tenderly): Oh, you’d 
have done the same thing, John, if 
you’d been awake. (The doorbell rings 
at this moment. They look at each 
other, surprised, then Mr. Brooks 
squares his shoulders and goes to the 
door. A stranger’s voice is heard off- 
stage.) 

Man (Politely): Sorry to disturb you at 
this hour, sir, but we’re making a 
house to house search for an escaped 
lunatic. Somebody reported a prowler 
being seen in this neighborhood — 

Mr. Brooks (Offstage): You don’t 
have to look any further. We’ve got 
him. Just follow me. We’ve got him 
tied up in the living room. (He re- 
appears in the doorway, followed by 
two husky-looking men. They take off 
their hats to Mrs. Brooxs and Sup, 
and bend over the bound figure on the 
floor, who is now regaining con- 
SCLOUSNESS. ) 

ist Man: That’s him, all right. I hope 
he didn’t hurt any of you people. 

Mrs. Brooks: He threatened my 
daughter, but thank goodness she 
isn’t hurt. 





2np Man: Glad to hear it, ma’am. 
We’re from the State Hospital for 
the Insane — over at Middletown. 
This man managed to break out two 
nights ago, and we’ve been looking 
for him since. 

Epp1e: He was hiding in our cellar. 

ist Man: Lucky you folks caught him. 
He has homicidal tendencies. Never 
actually killed anyone, but he’s 
tried a few times. He has a mania 
against women. They say he was 
jilted by the one he hoped to marry. 

2np Man: Now he has the idea that 
he’s Bluebeard and that he’s mur- 
dered five or six wives, no less. 

BLUEBEARD (Fully conscious again): 
The number is six, to be exact. 

2npD Man: Oh, that’s right — six. 
(Aside to the Brooxs family) The 
hospital tells us to agree with them 
whenever we can. (7'0 his companion) 
We'll carry him out to the car, huh, 
Brian? 

Ist Man: Yeah, I think that’s best. 
(To the Brooxs family) We'll let you 
folks get your rest now. We sure ap- 
preciate your having him all ready 
for us in a neat package like this. 

Mr. Brooks (Modestly): Oh, it was 
nothing at all. (The two hospital 
huskies lift the man off the floor and 
carry them between them.) 

Ist Man: Attaboy, we’re taking you 
home, Bluebeard. 


BLUEBEARD: Home? To my palace 
where my six dead wives are hanging 
in the attic? 

2nD Man (Pleasantly): That’s right. 

BLUEBEARD (Contentedly) : Good! (They 
carry him out then, Mr. Brooks 
lighting their way to the door, and then 
returning.) 

Mr. Brooks: If that isn’t the most 
amazing thing! 

Mrs. Brooks: Yes, isn’t it? As a 
sample of the peaceful, quiet life in 
the country, I'll never forget it. 

Sur (Decidedly): I don’t think I’ll ever 
forget it either. 

EppiE: Boy, won’t it make a terrific 
story to tell the gang when we get 
back home? 

Sur (Crossly): Maybe it would have 
made a better story for you if he had 
cut my throat! 

Mr. Brooks: Now, children, let’s not 
start an argument. It’s late; we’re 
tired, and what we all need now is 
some good, refreshing — 

Mrs. Brooks (Warningly): John! 

Mr. Brooks (Contritely): I’m sorry, 
dear. What I meant to say is let’s go 
upstairs and see if it’s at all possible 
for any of us to sleep a wink for the 
rest of the night! (As they pick up 
their lights and once more troop for the 
stairs, the curtain falls.) 


THE END 
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So Shines A Good Deed 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 
Mrs. SANFORD 
BrEtTry 
JEAN 
A CONFEDERATE SOLDIER 
SERGEANT CASEY 
Mrs. WARREN 

Te: October, 1868 

Sertine: Mrs. Sanrorp’s living room 
in a house near Gettysburg. 

At Rist: Betty is seated at one end of 
table and Jean at the other. Mrs. 
SANFORD, seated at rear of table, rises 
and lights a candle in a candle-stick, 
carries it to the window, places it on 
the sill, and returns to table. 

JEAN: Why do you do that every night, 
Mother? 

Mrs. Sanrorp: It — it looks so cheer- 
ful, dear. 

Betty: You never used to put the 
candle there: you were too much 
afraid of fire. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: There’s no danger, I 
guess. (Jakes potted geranium from 
table and places it on window-sill be- 
side the candle.) 

Jean: And what’s the flower for? 

Mrs. Sanrorp: To keep the candle 
company. (Returns to seat) It gets 
more air in the window. 

Berry: You always said the cold night 
air was bad for flowers. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Did I? 

Berry: You’ve been acting very 
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strangely, Mother. You’re keeping 
something from us. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Nonsense, child! What 
could I be keeping from you? 

Berry: I don’t know. There’s that 
candle and the geranium. It’s all a 
mystery to me. You never acted this 
way before. 

JEAN (Clapping her hands): I know! 
It’s for Tom. Mother thinks Tom 
may be coming home. 

Betty: We know Tom is with the 
army in Virginia. A soldier can’t 
come home whenever he chooses. 

JEAN: He can get leave. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Of course he can. 

Berry (Leaning on table and looking 
fixedly at her mother): Mother, can 
you look me in the face and say that 
you are expecting Tom? He had a 
leave only three months ago, not 
long after the battle of Gettysburg. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: You have no right to 
question me like this, Betty. 

Betty: I’m sorry, Mother, but Jean 
and I are worried. We can’t under- 
stand the strange things that are 
going on here. 

Mrs. Sanrorp (Nervously): 
strange things? 

Berry: Every night we hear you toss- 
ing about in your bed. Sometimes 
you yell in your sleep as if you were 
afraid of something. 

Mrs. Sanrorp (Evasively): I haven’t 
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slept well since Tom enlisted. 

Berry: And that’s not all. Last night 
you didn’t come up to your room un- 
til long after Jean and I had gone to 
bed. I got worried, Mother, and I 
went to the top of the stairs and 
listened. I heard you talking. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Talking to myself is 
one of my bad habits. 

Berry: Are you sure you were talking 
to yourself, Mother? It sounded as if 
you were talking to somebody else — 
(Points to door) somebody in that 
room. 

JEAN: That room is empty, you little 
goose! 

Betry: Why do you keep it locked, 
Mother? 

Mrs. SANFORD: Well, we don’t need it 
— with Tom away. (Rising) I'll run 
up and turn down the beds. And you 
both must promise me to go right to 
sleep. No getting up and listening on 
the stairs. Promise? 

Berry: We’ll do our best, Mother. 
(Mrs. Sanrorp goes out. Brrry 
stares at the table, then rises, pointing.) 

Berry: Look, Jean. Mother has left 
the key on the table. (Picks up key.) 

JEAN: You better not, Betty! Put it 
back. 

Betty (Leaning toward door R. and 
listening): Hush! 

JEAN: What’s the matter? 

Bretry: That room’s not empty, Jean. 
Listen. 

JEAN (Listening): I don’t hear any- 
thing. 

Berry: I did. I’m sure I heard foot- 
steps. (Takes lamp from table.) 

JEAN (Alarmed): What are you doing? 

Berry: I’m going to see what’s in that 
room. 


JEAN (Rising): No! You mustn't! 
You don’t know what might happen. 

Berry (Walking to door): Don’t be a 
little coward, Jean. Nothing is going 
to happen. (Berry unlocks door, 
enters, and after a few moments, dur- 
ing which JEAN stands waiting in 
terror, returns to room. Berry puts 
lamp on table) It’s empty: there’s 
nobody in there. (Sits.) 

JEAN (Sighing with relief, and sitting): I 
thought so. It was just your imagin- 
ation, I guess. 

Betty: Maybe it was; I don’t know. 
For a moment in there I was petri- 
fied. I saw a pistol on the table. 

Jean: A pistol? 

Betty: Yes. It took me a couple of 
seconds to realize it was just that old 
cap pistol Tom used to play with. . . . 
I could have sworn I heard some- 
body walking across that floor. 

JEAN: Well, there wasn’t anybody: you 
saw for yourself. The room is empty. 

Betty: It is now, yes — but I’m not so 
sure it was a few minutes ago. 

JEAN: Don’t be silly. (Points to door) 
That’s the only door to that room. A 
person would have to come through 
here to get out. 

Berry: There are windows. 

JEAN: Those windows are so small that 
a little child couldn’t get through 
them. 

Betty: That’s true — and yet — 

Jean: And yet what? 

Betty: There’s a strange odor in that 
room. 

Jean: What do you mean? 

Betty: Tobacco. The room smells 
strongly of tobacco. 

JeaN: Have you forgotten, silly? That 

is Tom’s room. He slept there when 
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he was home on leave. 

Betty (Shaking her head): It’s too 
fresh for that. It’s as if somebody had 
just finished smoking. There’s some- 
thing wrong here. I know it. I’ve felt 
it ever since that soldier began fol- 
lowing us home from school each 
day. 

JEAN: Maybe he wasn’t following us. 

Berry: Of course he was. He hangs 
around our gate all the time. I saw 
him there just before supper. I’ll bet 
he’s there now. He’s watching this 
house, I tell you — Mother and you 
and me. 

JEAN: Why should he watch us? 

Betty: I don’t know. Maybe it’s be- 
cause Mother’s been putting flowers 
on those Confederate graves at 
Gettysburg. She says she can’t forget 
that Southern women grieve for 
their dead just as we grieve for ours. 
(Drawing back from window) There’s 
a soldier on the path, pacing up and 
down. (Comes back to table) I wonder 
if I should tell Mother. 

JEAN: Oh, please don’t! She has as 
much now as she can bear. . . . Hush! 
I hear her coming. (Mrs. SANFORD 
enters.) 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Off to bed now, the 
two of you. (The girls rise and kiss 
her) And no lying awake talking, 
you hear? 

Betty (Walking to door): All right, 
Mother. When are you coming up? 

Mrs. SANFORD: Just as soon as I can. 
Run along, now. (Berry and JEAN 
go out. Mrs. Sanrorp feels in the 
pockets of her apron, looks about her, 
startled, when she finds them empty. 
Finally, spying the key on the table, 
she fumbles with it for a moment, 


glancing at door at left and then at 
door, rear. She walks slowly to door 
and knocks three times, as if giving a 
signal. She steps back and waits a few 
seconds before repeating the knocks. 
After a short pause, there are answer- 
ing knocks on the other side of the door. 
Mrs. Sanrorp unlocks door and 
opens it.) You can come in now. 
(CONFEDERATE SOLDIER enters. He 
is a slender boy in his late teens. His 
head is bandaged. He limps slightly.) 

SotpieR (Looking about him as if in a 
daze): That was a close call. 

Mrs. Sanrorp (Sitting at right end of 
table): A close call? What do you 
mean? 

SotpreR (Seats himself at left end of 
table) : One of the girls came into that 
room. I had just time enough to 
duck back into my hiding place. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: I was careless. I left 
the key on the table. It’s the first 
time I’ve forgotten. 

SoupieEr: It certainly gave me a scare. 
I heard her walking about the room. 
I was afraid she might throw back 
that secret panel at any minute. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: The children know 
nothing about that panel. You and I 
are the only ones who know. (Glances 
at window and jumps up) My, I am 
getting careless! (Crosses to window, 
draws shade down, and comes back to 
seat) Tell me, my boy, have you been 
able to remember? 

Sotpier (Shaking head sadly): Not 
very much. Some things come back 
to me. I know that I’m a Confed- 
erate soldier. I know that I was 
wounded at — at — 

Mrs. Sanrorp: At Gettysburg. 

Sotprer: Yes, I guess that’s it. But 





that’s about all I can remember. I 
don’t even know my name, or where 
I’m from, or who my people are. 
(Holds head in his hands) It’s terrible 
not to remember. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: We must have pa- 
tience. You don’t realize how much 
better you are. Why, when you first 
came you knew hardly anything of 
yourself — that you were in the 
army or had been wounded. And 
then, gradually, some things began 
coming back. (Points to candle and 
flower) Little things — do you re- 
member? You recalled that your 
mother always put a candle and a 
flower in the window at night when 
you were away. 

Sotprer: Yes, I remember that. It’s 
mighty good of you to keep them 
there when I’m in this room. 

Mrs. SANFrorp: I want them to remind 
you of home. Some day they may 
bring you a clear picture of your 
mother. Think now. Can’t you tell 
me what she looks like? 

SotprER: Sometimes at night I see her 
clearly. She bends above me and I 
can feel her face next to mine. I reach 
out to take her in my arms — and 
then I’m awake and she is gone! In 
the daytime I can never see her. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: The time will come 
when you will. I will help you all I 
can. 

So.p1ER: This can’t go on much longer, 
ma’am. It isn’t right. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: What do you mean? 

SoutprEr: I’m a soldier in the army of 
your enemies. You must give me up. 

Mrs. SanFrorp: Not until you’re well. 
Not until your head is healed. 

SoLpiER: That may take a long, long 


time. You don’t know what it means 
to give shelter to an enemy. The 
penalty is hard. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: I’m willing to accept 
the risk. 

Sotprer: The punishment is — is — 
It’s coming back to me now. (Rises 
in his excitement) The danger is even 
greater than you realize. I was a — 
a prisoner. I escaped. I remember. I 
came here and you took me in. The 
punishment for shielding a prisoner 
of war may be death. You didn’t 
know that I had been a prisoner. 
When you go up to bed leave the 
front door unlocked and I’ll just dis- 
appear into the night. 


Mrs. Sanrorp: Not until you’re able 


to go. 

So.preR: But I’m one of the enemy. 

Mrs. SanFrorp: You’re a wounded boy 
— not much older than my son Tom. 
(Knocking at door, rear.) 

So.preR: What’s that? 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Just one of the neigh- 
bors, I guess. . . . Quick! Get into the 
room. (SOLDIER goes out, closing door 
behind him. The knocking is repeated 
insistently. Mrs. SANFORD rises) I’m 
coming! (Goes to door and opens it. 
SERGEANT CASEY enters.) 

Casey (Looking about him): Warm and 
cosy in here, ain’t it? Ought to be a 
good place fer a wounded Reb to 
take a nice rest. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: What are you talking 
about? Why are you here? 


Casey: I guess you know as well as I 
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do, ma’am. It ain’t easy to fool 
Sergeant Casey — that’s me. Some of 
them prisoners has been missin’ ever 
since the battle. We’ve got pretty 
good information one of ’em is hidin’ 





here. We don’t want no trouble with 
you, ma’am. Take my advice an’ 
give him up. It’ll make things a lot 
easier fer ye. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: If you think there’s 
somebody hiding here, you have my 
permission to search the place. 

Casey: I don’t need no permission from 
you, ma’am: I got Uncle Sam’s.... 
Well, I guess I might as well start 
down here. (Looks about him, then 
points to door at left) What’s that 
door? 

Mrs. Sanrorp: It opens on the stair- 
way that leads to the second floor, 
and above that there’s the attic. 

Casry (Pointing to door right): How 
about that? 

Mrs. Sanrorp: My son’s room. He’s 
slept there ever since he was a child. 
He’s a soldier now, a soldier in our 
army — your army. 


Casey: Is that so? It would be jest too 
bad now if you was givin’ aid an’ 


comfort to his enemies. . . . Well, I 
suppose I better have a look. (Ezits. 
Mrs. Sanrorp stands nervously, 
fingering objects on the table. After a 
few moments, CasEy returns, holding 
something in his hand) Yer son’s 
away, ain’t he, ma’am? 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Yes, but he was here 
on leave about two months ago. 

Casey: I suppose you don’t smoke, do 
ye, ma’am? 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Of course not! 

Casey (Showing pipe in his hand): 
Well, then, how do ye account fer 
that? 

Mrs. Sanrorp (Dismayed): I told you 
that was my son’s room. It’s his 
pipe. He smokes. 

Casry: An’ ye say he ain’t been here 


fer two months? 

Mrs. Sanrorp: That is the truth. 

Casey (Holding the pipe toward her): 
Jes’ tech that bowl. (Mrs. SANForD 
touches it.) How do ye account fer 
that? That bowl’s still warm. There 
was a little tobacco still burnin’ in it 
when I found it. An’ there’s fresh 
ashes in the tray in that room, an’ 
there’s the smell of tobacco smoke. 
What do ye say to that? 

Mrs. SAnrorp: I say nothing. 

Casey: There was a man in that room 
not ten minutes ago. He couldn’t 
have got away: we have the place 
surrounded. He’s still somewhere in 
this house. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: I told you that you 
could search the place. 

Casry: I’m warnin’ ye, lady: it don’t 
go easy fer them that gives aid an’ 
comfort to these Rebs; we looks 
upon ’em as enemies. They ain’t no 
better than spies an’ ’complices. I’m 

. gonna give ye one las’ chance: where 
is this man? 

Mrs. Sanrorp: You had better search 
the house. 

Casey: Jes’ think what that son of 
yours is gonna say when he |’arns his 
own mother is bein’ shot fer treason. 
It ain’t a easy death, ma’am. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: I have nothing to say. 

Casey: Well, I’m gonna turn this place 
upside down. (Walks to door) Guess 
I'll start with the attic. (Turns) Ye 
can consider yerself under arrest, 
ma’am. An’ don’t try to fool 
Sergeant Casey. Ye can’t git away: 
there’s a soldier watchin’ every road 
from here to Maryland. (Ezits at 
left. Mrs. Sanrorp clasps her hands 
and raises her eyes heavenward.) 





Mrs. SanForD: Lord, give me strength 
to protect this poor boy. He’s hardly 
more than a child — one of Thy 
children. (Knocking at door, rear) 
More soldiers, I guess. (Goes to door 
and opens it. Mrs. WARREN enters.) 

Mrs. WARREN: I’m Mary Warren. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: What do you want? 
What brings you here? I suppose 
you’ve come to help Sergeant Casey 
search the place. The house is sur- 
rounded by troops; he told me so. I 
shouldn’t think he’d need a woman. 

Mrs. WaRREN (Nodding): I know. I’ve 
been hiding in the garden since sun- 
set. Sometimes they passed so close 
that they almost touched me. I could 
hear what they were talking about: 
they said there was an escaped Con- 
federate prisoner hiding in this house. 
That gave me courage to stay until 
the moon went behind a cloud and I 
could risk coming to the door — 
that and something else. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Something else? You 
mean — ? 

Mrs. WARREN (Pointing to window): 
That candle and the flower. There is 
just a chance but — May I sit down? 
I’m dreadfully tired. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Certainly. Take this 
chair. (Indicates chair at left end of 
table) You were saying — 

Mrs. WarrEN (Sitting): I saw the 
candle and the flower just before 
you pulled down the shade. It made 
me think that I had found the house 
at last. 

Mrs. Sanrorp (Sitting at right of 
table): I don’t understand. You had 
found the house? 

Mrs. WARREN: Two soldiers in Lee’s 
army — they had been taken prison- 
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ers after the battle and had escaped 
with my son — they told me they 
had seen Bob — my son — make his 
way to a house in this neighborhood. 
They described it to me as best they 
could. I’ve seen most of the houses 
around here. They’re so much alike 
that I was about ready to give up 
when I saw the candle and flower. 
Tell me — is — is my son here? 

Mrs. SANForp: He is here. 

Mrs. WarrREN: Thank God! I’ve come 
all the way from Virginia. I made my 
way through the Northern lines. I’ve 
hidden in ditches; I’ve eaten raw 
vegetables from the field; I’ve slept 
in barns — but it was worth it if — 
Is — is Bob safe? 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Not so loud. There’s a 
soldier upstairs now. He must not 
hear you. When he comes down, let 
him believe that you’re one of the 
neighbors. You must say as little as 
possible to him: your accent will be- 
tray you if you say too much. 

Mrs. WaRREN: But my boy — is — is 
he wounded seriously? 

Mrs. SanFrorD: He is getting well — 
but — but he may not recognize you. 

Mrs. WarREN: Not — not blind? 

Mrs. Sanrorp: No; he has lost his 
memory, but it is coming back to 
him. When he came here he remem- 
bered nothing — not even that he 
was a soldier. I washed and bandaged 
his wound and gave him my son’s 
room. In the rear wall there is a 
secret place just big enough for a cot 
and a breath of air. 

Mrs. WaRREN: And you took him in — 
knowing that he was an enemy! 

Mrs. SanFrorp: I took him in, know- 
ing that he and my son, all men, in 





God’s sight, are brothers. 

Mrs. WARREN: May the Lord bless 
you! Can — can I see him? 

Mrs. Sanrorp: I — I don’t know. It — 
it’s dangerous; our very lives hang in 
the balance. (CONFEDERATE SOLDIER 
enters. Mrs. SAnFrorp rises) Don’t 
come in here! Get back into the 
room! There are soldiers all about 
the garden. 

So.prer: I know. I am going to give 
myself up. I can’t let you risk your 
life for mine. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Listen to me! Go back 
into your hiding place. There’s a 


soldier upstairs now searching the 
house. 

Sotpier: Yes; I heard him go up. I 
shall be waiting for him here when he 
comes down. (Noticing Mrs. War- 
REN for the first time) But I see you 
have a guest. I’ll wait in the next 


room. (Turns to door.) 

Mrs. WarREN (Rising): Bob, I’m 
here! Don’t you know me? I’m your 
mother. 

Soutprer (Turning and staring fixedly 
at her for a moment): I — I’m sorry. 
I never saw you before. (Holding his 
hands to his head) And yet — your 
voice! There’s something about it 
that — that — 

Mrs. WarRREN: Think, Bob. It’s 
autumn in Virginia — leaves and 
rain falling, and a boy following a 
dog through the fields on the trail of 
rabbits — a bounding, frisky dog, 
too eager for the chase. Can’t you 
hear what the boy is saying? 
“Steady — ”’ 

Sotprer: “Steady, boy, steady! Take 
your time, Captain.” That’s my 
dog’s name — Captain! 
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Mrs. WarREN: And a woman in the 
doorway calling, ‘“Keep your coat 
buttoned up. It’s getting cold. Be 
back in time for supper, Bob.” 

SouprER (Looking into her face and then 
clasping her in his arms): Mother! 

Mrs. WARREN: My son! 

Mrs. Sanrorp (Sinking into chair): 
Thank God! 

Mrs. WaRREN: I can take you back to 
Virginia, son. I know every step of 
the way. We'll get through the 
Northern lines. You’ll soon be home. 

Sotprer (Wistfully): Home! (Shaking 
his head) No, Mother: I can’t do it. 
It wouldn’t be fair to this good lady 
here: it would go too hard for her if 
we were caught. She’s done too much 
for me already. She took me in and 
nursed me as if I were her own boy, 
but I’ll make them understand she’s 
not a traitor. 

Mrs. SanForp: Listen to your mother, 
Bob. You still need medical care — 
more than you can get in the army. 
If she can take you back home — 
(Listening) I hear footsteps on the 
stairs. Get back in there, both of 
you, and talk it over. (Motions to 
door. SoLpIER and Mrs. WARREN g0 
out, right, as Berry and JEAN rush 
breathlessly in, left.) 

Betty: Who is that dreadful man, 
Mother — that Sergeant Casey, as 
he calls himself? 

JEAN: He pulled our hair. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Pulled your hair? 

Berry: He said we couldn’t fool him; 
he said he knew we were Confederate 
soldiers disguised as women, and he 
pulled our hair to see if we were 
wearing wigs. 

Jean: And then we screamed and he 





was convinced we were girls, after 
all. Said no man could screech like 
that. 

Betty: Disgusting creature! I’d like to 
slap his face. 

JEAN: So would I! 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Girls! Sit down and 
compose yourselves. (BreTry sits at 
left end of table, Jean behind itt. 
Casey enters, left.) 

Casey: I guess I’ll be movin’ on, Mrs. 
Sanford. Sorry to have disturbed 
ye — orders, ye know. I come here 
ag’in me better judgment, so to 
speak. When the Captain sez to me, 
“Sergeant, we have information that 
Mrs. Sanford is shelterin’ a Rebel 
soldier,” I sez to him, I sez, ‘“Cap- 
tain, beggin’ yer pardon, ye must be 
mistaken. That little woman’s a 
good, loyal American citizen. Casey’s 
a hard man to fool,” I sez, “an’ I’d 
stake me life that—” (SoLprErR 
enters from right.) 

JEAN: Why, Mother, this man’s a — 

Betty: He’s been hiding here. I know 
now. I — 

Casey: Well, well! Just as I thought 
all along. I’d have bet my last dol- 
lar we’d find him in this house. Some 
of the officers wanted to look other 
places first — but not Casey. I sez to 
them, “If he ain’t there you can 
make me a corporal.” (To SOLDIER) 
Come along, me boy. The Captain 
will give you a warm welcome. (T'o 
Mrs. SAnForp) I'll be back fer you, 
Mrs. Sanford, jest as soon as I can 
inform the Captain that. he’ll have to 
provide ladies’ quarters in the prison. 

SotprER: No! No! She’s innocent, I 
tell you. She only — 

Casey: Pipe down, me lad. Ye can’t 


pull the wool over Casey’s eyes. 
Save yer talk fer headquarters. 
(Enter Mrs. WARREN, right) Well, 
now, ain’t this just lovely! A little 
family reunion. It’d not surprise me 
to find Dad and Granny. Jest as I 
sez to me men, “Boys,” sez I, “that 
house is full of Rebels. .. . (Jo Mrs. 
WarrREN) You keep Mrs. Sanford 
company, lady, till I’ve seen the 
Captain. Ye can’t git away: there’s 
a man at every door and window. I 
won’t be gone five minutes. (Goes 
out, rear, leading SOLDIER by the arm. 
Mrs. WARREN sinks into chair near 
door and covers her face with her 
hands.) 


Betty: Mother, who — ? 
Mrs. Sanrorp: Girls, this is Mrs. 


Warren. (Mrs. WARREN and the 
girls nod to each other) I want you to 
know the truth. Ten days ago this 
lady’s boy came here, weak, sick, 
wounded, his memory gone. I took 
him in. I would have done as much 
for an animal in distress. I never 
could turn a lame dog from my door. 
My conscious is clear: I would do 
the same thing again. 


Mrs. WARREN: You are a brave wo- 


man, Mrs. Sanford. I can never 
thank you for what you did. I keep 
thinking of that candle. It’s like a 
light shining in the darkest period of 
our nation’s history. Do you recall 
Shakespeare’s words, ‘How far that 
little candle throws his beams, So 
shines a good deed in a naughty 
world.” It makes me realize how 
small are the differences that sepa- 
rate people and nations. 


Mrs. Sanrorp: We speak the same 


language: we pray to the same God. 
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I don’t know what the future holds 
for me — it may be prison or worse — 
but I’ll be looking beyond prison 
walls, beyond this war, centuries be- 
yond, perhaps, to a day when all 
mankind will walk as one. 

Betty: But, Mother, you can’t go 
to prison. They shan’t take you! 
They shan’t! 

Mrs. Sanrorp: But they will, dear. 
Who can prevent them? 

Mrs. WaRREN (Rising): J can. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: You can? How? 

Mrs. WarRREN: Don’t be alarmed at 
anything that happens. (Walks to 
door, and then turns to face Mrs. 
SANFORD) Maybe I can do a little 
acting. I used to be pretty good in 
dramatics at school. . . Hush! I hear 
the sergeant on the porch. (Exits, 
right. Enter Casry, rear. He stands 
with his back to the door, bowing to 
Mrs. SANFORD with mock deference.) 

Casey: Yer room is ready fer ye, Mrs. 
Sanford. ... Why, where’s yer Rebel 
friend? (Takes a step forward) Don’t 
try no monkey tricks, now. They jest 
won’t work on Sergeant Casey. 
(Enter Mrs. WARREN, a cap pistol 
held before her, aimed at Mrs. San- 
FORD.) 

Mrs. WARREN: Keep your seat, Mrs. 
Sanford. You remember how I 
forced my way into his house with 
the aid of this pistol? You remember 
how I used it to compel you to keep 
my son and me hidden here? Well, 
I’m forcing my way out now, under- 


stand. (Walks toward table and aims 
pistol at Casry) And you, too, 
Sergeant. Keep your distance. I’d as 
soon shoot you as Mrs. Sanford. 
Come a step nearer and I’ll fire. 

Casry (Walking toward her): Put it 
down, lady; put it down! I seen that 
cap pistl a-layin’ on the table in the 
next room. Did ye think Sergeant 
Casey could be taken in by a trick 
sech as that? (Mrs. WARREN throws 
pistol upon the table) Ye frightened 
this little lady here ’most to death. 
(Points to Mrs. Sanrorp) But 
there’s one thing I thank ye fer: 
when ye tell this story at head- 
quarters they'll know that Sergeant 
Casey was right all along. I kep’ 
tellin’ ’em there ain’t a greater 
patriot in Pennsylvania than Mrs. 
Sanford . . . (To Mrs. WARREN) 
Come on, lady: we have an appoint- 
ment with the Captain. (He takes 
Mrs. WARREN by the arm and leads 
her to door, rear.) 

Mrs. Sanrorp: I’d just like to say 
that — 

Cassy (Standing with hs back to the 
door): Ye needn’t thank me fer savin’ 
yer life, ma’am: it’s all in the line of 
duty. 

Mrs. SanFrorp: But what I mean is — 

Casey: Of course, if ye should see the 
Captain, now, ye might jest tell him 
that Sergeant Casey’s a mighty hard 
man to fool. 


THE END 





Part Two 


Grades 4, 5, 6 





eM other’s Admirers 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Rutu Stacey 
RALPH STACEY 
Sytv1a STACEY 
Briiy Stacey 
Auice Stacey, Mother 
Jonn Stacey, Father 
TimE: The Saturday before Mother’s 
Day. Late afternoon. 
SeTTinG: The living room of the Stacey 
home. 


At Rise: Rutu Stacey, about fourteen 
years old, is seated left leafing through 


a newspaper. Rauru, twelve or 
thirteen, is sprawled on the sofa, chin 
in hands. Syuvia, ten, is walking up 
and down the room. 

SyLv1a: Ruth, we’ve just got to decide 
on something soon. 

Rautpu: Yeah — it’s tomorrow that’s 
Mother’s Day — not next week or 
next month. 

Rutu (She lowers paper and speaks 
over it): I know that as well as you 
do, Ralph, but we all agreed that we 
wanted to do something different for 
Mother this year — not just give her 
the same old things we always do. 
We want to make her feel wonder- 
ful — give her a real thrill. 

Sytv1a: Oh, isn’t it a shame that we 
can’t think of anything after we’ve 
all saved our money up — (BILLy, 
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aged eight, runs in from left with a 
toy bank.) 

Bitty: Here’s my money, Ruth — all 
the nickels and dimes I’ve been 
saving! 

Rutu: Billy, don’t shout. Mother’ll 
hear you and we want to surprise 
her. Here, I’ll take it and put it with 
the rest of our money. (She opens 
bank and puts nickels and dimes in a 
coin purse on table near her.) 

Raupu: Where is Mom anyhow? 

Rutu: She’s in the kitchen making 
pies for dinner tomorrow. (She starts 
leafing through newspaper again.) 

Sytv1a: Ruth, don’t you see anything 
advertised in the paper? Some spe- 
cial kind of present that would be 
nice for Mother? 

Ruts: Nothing unusual, Sylvia — 
nothing at all. 

Raupx: Why does everything always 
have to be so unusual? The stores 
will close pretty soon and we'll end 
up without anything. 

Rutu: Never mind, Ralph Stacey! 
I'll think of something — 

Bruty: Candy would be nice. 

Rutu: Sure — because you like it. No, 
I tell you, kids, it may be Mother’s 
Day, but we’ve got to make Mother 
feel as though she isn’t a mother at 


all. 





Rawpu (Sitting wp): Huh? How can we 
do that? 

Sytv1a: She just has to look around 
her and see all of us — 

Raupu: I guess Ruth expects us all to 
hide under the sofa. 

Rutu: Don’t try to be funny, Ralph. 
What fun does Mother ever have — 
cooking and sewing and cleaning for 
all of us? How would you like to 
have four children? 

Rap: Don’t look at me. 

Bruty: There’s a lady in the next block 
with ten children. (BrLLy sits on 
floor, fishes a small rubber ball and 
some jacks from his pocket. He starts 
bouncing ball and picking up jacks.) 

Rutu: Well, all I can say is I feel sorry 
for her. 

Sytvia: I’m going to have six when I 


grow up. 
Rutu: Hmm, that’s what you say now, 


but when you actually go through it 
all — why, taking care of children is 
an awful job! 

Raupu: For gosh sakes! To hear Ruth 
talk you’d think she’d brought up 
six or seven families. 

Rutu: What Mother needs in her life 
is some adventure and romance. 
(Stops leafing through paper and con- 
centrates on one article instead.) 

Sytv1a: I agree, but I don’t see how 
we can buy any present that — 

Ruta: Listen to this — it’s an article 
on the woman’s page by Rita 
Morgan. 

Sytv1a: The actress that’s in that play 
downtown? (She runs over to Ruta 
and perches on the arm of her chair.) 

Ruts: Yes— look — here’s her picture. 

Syiv1a: Oh, boy! She’s beautiful, isn’t 
she? Super looking! 


Rutu: Yes — and she’s just as old as 
Mother — it gives her age right here 
— but listen to what she says — it’s 
an article about women: “The wife 
and mother of a family should be 
made to feel important. Her family 
often forgets that first of all she is a 
woman — that she needs admira- 
tion — ” 

Rautpx: What’s all that goofy stuff 
about? Just a lot of words! 

Rutu: You hush up. . . (Continues 
reading) “Although every mother 
loves her family she often gets tired 
of the monotony of her existence — 
of the constant humdrum. She 
works all day and then her husband 
comes home at night and reads his 
newspaper — (She stops) I ask you, 
if that doesn’t sound just like Dad! 

Raupu: Hey, what’s the matter with 
Dad? He’s all right. 

Rutu: Of course he is, but he just 
doesn’t realize that Mother is 
starved — 

Bitty: Mother is not starved. She told 
me she wished she could stop eating 
so much so she’d lose a couple of 
pounds. 

Ruta: You're too little to understand 
anything, Billy. Of course she isn’t 
starved for food — she’s starved for 
romance. 

Raupu: Starved for romance! 
sound like a sentimental novel! 

Rutu (She motions toward door left): 
Shh-h. Atice Stacey enters. She is 
smiling and wears an apron over her 
dress. She has a little flour on her face.) 

Moruer: Children, I wanted to ask — 
(She stops as she notices their expres- 
sions) What are you children up to? 

Sytv1a: Nothing, Mother — nothing 


You 





at all. 

Bitty: Ruth was just telling us — 

Rutu: Billy! We’re just reading — 
reading the paper, that’s all. 

MoTHER: I see . . . Well, I wondered 
what kind of pies are the favorites 
for tomorrow. 

SyLv1A: Cherry! 

RaupH: Apple! 

Bitty: Cherry! 

MortHeErR: What about you, Ruth? 

Rutu: I don’t care, Mother. I’m not 
always thinking of my stomach. 

MoTHER (Smiling affectionately): I 
know, you’re beginning to have more 
important things to think about, 
aren’t you, dear? Well, the vote is 
for cherry but I’ll make both kinds. 
(She walks over and looks at news- 
paper) What are you reading? Oh, 
a picture of Rita Morgan. She’s 
beautiful, isn’t she? 

Rutu (Staring at her mother): Mother, 
you’ve got flour all over yourself. 

Moruer (Laughing): Well, darling, you 
can’t make pies without flour... . 
And you can’t expect me to step out 
of my kitchen looking like Rita 
Morgan. 

RauPH: You look swell, Mom... Ruth 
and her actresses. 

Moruer: I suppose you’re getting an 
idea that you’d like to be an actress 
when you grow up, Ruth? 

Rutu: Well, I might be — at least, 
they have romance and adventure. 
Moruer (Laughing again as she crosses 
left): 1 can remember when I was 
your age I wanted to be an actress. 
I thought it would be wonderful to 
have lots of admirers at the stage 
door and — (She stops, thinking a 
moment, smiling a little wistfully.) 


Well, I’'d better get to work. Now, 
don’t you mix up your father’s paper. 
You know he likes it all in order. 
(She goes out.) 

Ruts: Humph — Father and his news- 
paper! 

Raupu (Looking at his wrist watch): 
Listen, Ruth, look at the time. Will 
you stop talking silly and let’s de- 
cide on Mom’s present? 

Rutu: Wait a minute — I’m getting an 
idea. Yes, I’m sure it would work. 
Oh, kids, wait till you hear — this is 
wonderful! 

Sytv1a: What, Ruth? Quick — tell us! 

Rutu: Listen, Sylvia, we'll run right 
over to the florists and order some 
flowers — a bouquet of red roses — 
and then we’ll order a box of candy— 
a big fancy one — 

Brtuy: Hooray! Candy! 

Rapa: Flowers and candy! What’s so 
different about that? We gave Mom 
candy last year. 

Bruty: Chocolate cream candy — I re- 
member. I ate a lot and got sick. 

Rourtu: But we’re not going to give her 
this — that is we’re going to pay for 
it — but we’re going to put a card in 
the candy and a card in the flowers 
saying ‘From your admirer.”’ 

Syiv1a: What? 

Rota: Or maybe it would be better to 
say: “From one who admires you 
deeply.” 

Raupu: What kind of a brainstorm 
have you had now? 

Sytvia: I don’t think I understand 
exactly. 

Rotu: It’s simple — don’t you see? 
Mother mentioned admirers — how 
she used to dream of them — and 
didn’t you notice how wistful she 





looked? Well, if she gets flowers and 
candy saying from your admirer, 
she’ll think someone has been notic- 
ing her, you know admiring her from 
afar. 

Rawpu: Hey, what’s Dad going to think 
of something like that? 

Rutu: This is Mother’s Day — not 
Father’s Day — we can’t worry 
about what Dad thinks. (She rises 
and goes to desk) I'll write the cards, 
and you’d better go and do the order- 
ing, Sylvia. (She is writing) I should 
stay here and watch Billy or he’s apt 
to give everything away. 

Biuy: I will not. 

Ruts (Looking up now and then as she 
writes) : Besides, I’ve just had another 
idea — I want to talk to Ralph. 

Rawpu: I don’t want to have anything 
to do with any of this. I’ve a good 
mind to tell Mom or Dad. 

Rutu: If you dare, Ralph Stacey — 
(She rises, takes coin purse from table 
where she laid it and hands it to 
Sytv1a along with two white cards.) 
Now, here are the cards and here’s 
the money, you won’t get it mixed 
up, will you, Sylvia? 

Sytv1a: I don’t see how I can. Just 
run down to the florists and order a 
dozen red roses and then go across 
the street to the candy store and pick 
out the most luscious box of candy 
they have. 

Ruts: And whatever you do, don’t for- 
get to tell them to enclose these 
cards. It doesn’t matter which card 
goes in which present. 

Sytvia: All right. (She puts money and 
cards in a pocket of her dress.) 

Rutu: And ask them to deliver the 
things right away if they can. Mother 
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might as well have them now so she 
can enjoy the thrill longer. 

Sytv1a: Okay. Gee, Ruth, I think it’s 
all wonderful! No one but you could 
think of it. 

Rautpu (Disgustedly): Ill say they 
couldn’t! (Sytv1a runs off right and 
in a moment you hear the front door 
slam.) 

Bruiy: Ruth, why aren’t we going to 
put our own names on the presents? 

Raupu: Because Ruth’s had a goofy 
idea. 

Rutu: Ralph Stacey . . . (Going to 
Bruty) Listen, Billy, don’t ask ques- 
tions and don’t say anything to any- 
body, is that clear? 

Bitty: I guess so, but — 

Ruts (Turning to Raupu): I can’t un- 
derstand you, Ralph Stacey. I should 
think you’d want Mother to be 
happy. 

Rawpu: Well, sure, I do, but if we have 
to make up stories — 

Ruta: It isn’t making up stories — not 
really. We do all admire Mother, 
don’t we? 

Raupu: Yes, but — 

Rutu: Well, that’s what I put on the 
cards and if instead of us, Mother 
pictures a tall dark man maybe — 

Raupu: Oh, for gosh sakes! 

Rutu: And listen, Ralph, just to make 
sure that Mother doesn’t suspect 
anything, you’ve got to call her up. 

Rawpx: Huh? 

Rutu: You’ve got to run out to a pay 
phone after a while and telephone 
her. 

Bruty: What does Ralph want to phone 
Mother for when he can talk to her 
right here? 

Ruta: Never mind, Billy. You can say 





you’ve admired her, Ralph, for a 
long time and so you’re sending her 
some presents — 

Raupx (Getting up from sofa): If you 
think I’m going to do anything like 
that! Why, I couldn’t anyhow. 
Mom would recognize my voice. 

RutH: No, she wouldn’t. You can 
pitch it very low. Your voice has 
changed lately anyhow — it’s getting 
deeper all the time. 

RauPH (Pleased for a moment. He starts 
as low as he can but his voice cracks 
high on the “‘is’’): It is? 

Rutu: Well, it is if you don’t let it 
crack that way. 

RaupH: Well, I don’t care. I won’t do 
it, Ruth. There’s no use your even 
talking about it. 

RuTu: Please, Ralph, you’ve got to. If 
you think anything of Mother at all, 
you ought to be willing — 

RauLPH: That’s got nothing to do with 
it. I'll bet Mother wouldn’t approve 
of any of this. 

Ruts: But we’re doing it all for her. 
Oh, Ralph, I’ll do something for you 
—T'll kelp you with your English 
every night. You know how much 
trouble you’ve had doing your 
essays. 

RaupxH: Huh, if I had an imagination 
like yours, I wouldn’t have any 
trouble at all. 

Ruta: But that’s just it— you haven't. 
Please, Ralph, just for Mother’s 
sake? 

RaupH: Well — 

Ruta: Oh, I knew you would... 

RatpH: But [ll get everything all 
mixed up. I’ll forget what to say. 

Ruta: I'll write it down — all of it. 
(She runs to desk again and pulls out 
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paper and pencil and starts writing) 
You can keep this paper right in 
front of you while you talk. (RALPH 
stands looking uncertain with hands in 
pockets. You hear the door off right 
and FatHeR — JOHN STACEY — 
enters.) 

Fatuer: Well — hello, children — 
hello. 

Bruty: Hi, Dad. 

FatTHer (Putting hand on BILLy’s 
head): Billy, my boy. 

Rawpu: You’re home early. 

FatueEr: Well, after all, it’s Saturday, 
isn’t it? Where’s your mother? 

Rutu: In the kitchen, Dad, but if you 
want to ask her where your paper is, 
it’s over there. (Pointing to table 
where she left it.) 

FaTHER: What’s that? 

Rutu (Rising and handing piece of 
paper to Raupu): Here, Ralph, put 
this in your pocket. 

Raupu: Gee whiz. (He makes face, puts 
paper in pocket and goes back to sofa. 
Moruer enters left, going to FATHER.) 

Moruer: John, my dear — I heard 
your voice. 

FaTHEeR (Kissing her with affection): 
Alice . . . 

Moruer: You must be tired . . . (Pat- 
ting back of large chair left) Here, sit 
down. Your paper’s right here. 

FATHER: But I don’t want my paper. 
What’s everyone insisting that I 
read my paper for? 

Moruer: Why, I just thought you’d 
want to, dear. 

FaTuEr: Well, I don’t. I’m going up- 
stairs and get my light jacket and 
then I’ve got an errand to do. (He 
goes off left. You hear the front door 
and Syuvia enters right all excited.) 





Sytvia: Ruth, I — (Seeing MorTuEr) 
Goh... 
MOTHER: 
Sylvia? 

Sytv1a: Why, I — 

Rutu: Mother, are your pies in the 
oven? I think I smell something 
burning. 

Moruer: Oh dear — I'd better see. 
(She rushes out left.) 

Sytvia: Listen, kids, I ordered the 
flowers — the most beautiful roses 
— and wait till you see the candy — 
it’s a stunning box! 

Bitiy: What kind of candy? 

Sytvia: A de Juxe mixture — and both 
places said they could deliver right 
away. They should be here any 
minute now. 

Rutu: Wonderful! Oh, I can’t wait — 
(FATHER re-enters left wearing a light 
sporty jacket instead of dark suit coat. 
He is whistling and looking at a small 
piece of paper he carries in his hand.) 

FaTHER: Well, hello, Sylvia. 

Sytv1a: Hello, Dad. Are you looking 
for your newspaper? It’s right here. 
(She touches paper left.) 

FaTuHeR: No, I am not looking for my 
newspaper and if anyone else asks 
me that — I’ll be back in a few min- 
utes. (He goes out right and you hear 
door slam.) 

Sytv1a: What’s the matter with Dad? 

Rutu: I don’t know — he must be 
sick — he won’t look at his news- 
paper. Listen, Ralph, I think you’d 
better go now. 

Rapa: Oh, gosh, Ruth — 

Sytvia: What’s Ralnh going to do? 
(She flops in a chair.) 

Ruts: Call Mother up and pretend 
he’s the one who’s sending the 
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presents. 

Sytvia: My goodness! But won't 
Mother recognize his voice? 

Rutu: Now, don’t you start. It’s all 
settled. Ralph’s voice is deep and 
besides he’s going to disguise it and 
voices sound different over the tele- 
phone anyhow. 

Raupu (He looks agonized but gets up 
from sofa): Aw, listen, Ruth — 

Rutu (Giving him little push): Now, go 
ahead — don’t waste time. You said 
you would. 

Raupw (Starting): Well, if I live 
through this — goodbye — wish me 
luck! 

Rutu: You'll be a big success. I know 
you will. (RALPH goes out and Ruts 
sighs with satisfaction as she sits 
down on sofa.) 

Rutu: My, I never thought I’d get 
Ralph to do it, Sylvia, but it’s just 
the final touch we needed. 

Bruty: Isn’t the candy going to come 
pretty soon? 

Rutu: The candy is for Mother, Billy, 
and besides, we’re not supposed to 
know anything about it. Will you 
please try and remember that? 
(MoruERr enters left.) 

MorueEr: My pies weren’t burning at 
all. They’re perfect. Did your father 
go out? (She sits down left.) 

Syivia: Yes, but only for a minute, he 
said. 

Moruer: And where has Ralph got to? 
I thought we could have dinner 
soon. 

Rots: Oh, he — he’s around, I guess. 
(The doorbell rings.) 

Moruer: My goodness! Now who’s 
that? Company, do you suppose? 
(She goes right and off.) 





Sytv1a: This is one or the other, Ruth. 
Oh, I’m so excited! 

Rutu: Wait till Mother sees — 
(MoruHER re-enters, carrying a long 
box.) 

Mortuer: Look, children — for me — 
can you imagine? What in the world? 

Rut: Open it, Mother — open it! 

Mortuer: Yes, I will but — (She is 
opening the box as the children gather 
around to look.) Obhh-ohhh-just 
look! Red roses. Oh, they’re beauti- 
ful! 

Bruuy (Disappointed): Gee, I was hop- 
ing it would be the candy. 

MorueEr: Candy? 

Ruta (Covering up): Billy always 
thinks presents should be candy. 

Moruer: But who sent them? Did you 
children? 

Sytv1a: There must be a card some- 
where. 

Moruer: Why, yes — here — (She 
finds card and reads) “From your 
admirer.” From your — (Starting 
to laugh.) 

Ruta: Mother, what’s the matter? 

Mortuer: Now, can you imagine your 
father doing that? If that isn’t the 
cutest thing! It’s just like him to 
think of it. 

Ruta: But Mother, I don’t think Dad.. 

Moruer: Of course he did. Who else? 
Oh, they’re so beautiful! (She puts 
roses on table and picks up a vase 
which she hands to Bitty) Put some 
water in this vase, will you, Billy? 

Bruty: Okay, Mom. (He runs off left. 
The telephone rings. Ruts looks at 
SYLVIA.) 

Sytvra: I'll get it. (She goes to the 
phone and picks up the receiver) 
Hello. (Almost giggling) Uh — yes, 
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she’s here. I’ll call her. It’s for you, 
Mom — a deep, kind of romantic 
sounding voice. 

MorueEr: What’s that? (She goes to the 
phone) Hello? Yes . . . What? You 
do? John Stacey, if you think you 
can fool me — I know it’s you. You 
are a darling, but you’d better come 
home and tell me in person. (She 
hangs up laughing) Honestly, that 
man! (Sytv1a and Ruts are looking 
at one another in consternation.) 

Mortuer: What your father won’t 
think of next. 

Ruta: But Mother, 
Father — I mean — 

Sytv1a: No, it — it didn’t sound like 
Father at all. 

Moruer: Of course it did. He can’t 
fool me. I’d recognize that voice 
anywhere. Whenever he tries to 
make a pretty speech he gets nervous 
and his voice cracks the way it used 
to when he was a boy. Why, he used 
to call me up and say things like that 
when we were going together. The 
first time I met him at a party, he 
called up afterward and said he ad- 
mired me. He’s such a romantic old 
thing. 

Rota: Father? 

Moruer: Of course. He’s got a senti- 
mental streak a yard wide. 

Syzvia: I never noticed it. 

Moruer: No, you wouldn’t but — 
(The doorbell rings again.) 

Moruer: My goodness — now what? 
(She goes out right and you hear door. 
BILy enters left with the vase full of 
water.) 

Sytv1a: Ruth, what'll we do? If 
Mother is going to think Dad sent — 

Rutu: Well, when he comes in he’!] tell 


that wasn’t 





her he didn’t. (MorHER re-enters 
taking some paper off of a large, ornate 
box of candy.) 

MorueErR: Now, look at this. I think 
it’s — (She has the paper off) Yes, it 
is candy! And such a beautiful box. 

Ruta: Is there a card, Mother? 

Moruer (Looking at the tag around 
box): Yes — here it is. “From one 
who admires you deeply.” I declare, 
there’s no one like your father. 

Syztv1a: But Mother — 

Moruer: My, I never had so many 
surprises in my life. (She puts candy 
down on table and takes roses and 
starts arranging them in vase) I'd 
better get these roses in water. 

Brity: But Mom, aren’t you going to 
open the candy? 

Moruer: We'll all spoil our dinner, 
dear, if we start eating it now. (She 
is still arranging the roses. You hear 


the door off and FaTHER enters right 
followed by Rauru.) 

FaTHER: Well, here we are, Alice. I met 
our son at the corner. 


Raupn: Yeah, I — I had an errand. 
(RALPH goes over to RutH and tries 
to get her eye, as though to say: Was I 
all right?) 

Moruer: John, you old darling, these 
roses are perfectly beautiful! 

Fatuer: No more than you deserve. I 
thought you’d like them. 

Ruta: Why, Dad, how can you — 

FaTHEeR: How can I what? 

Moruer: And John, it was so cute of 
you to— (The doorbell rings again, 
interrupting her.) 

Moruer: If that’s another surprise, I 
don’t think I’ll be able to stand it. 
(She goes out.) 


FatuHEer (Grinning): Your mother is 
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really pleased with those roses. 

Ruts: Dad, I just can’t understand 
you — 

MotuerR (Re-entering): Look — it’s 
more flowers, I guess. (She is opening 
a long box) I can’t believe — you 
children must have — 

Syiv1a: Don’t look at us, Mother. 

Moruer: Then who in the world — 
(She has the lid off) More red roses! 
(She picks up a card) ‘“‘Admiringly — 
your best beau.” 

FatuerR (Who is looking over her 
shoulder): But Alice, these are from 
me. That’s my card. I thought 
when I saw the others — 

Moruer: But then who sent the first 
ones? (Picking first card up from 
table) It says “from your admirer.” 

FaTHER: What’s that? 

Moruer: I thought of course you — 
(Breaking off) And then when the 
candy came — 

FaTHER: Candy? What candy? 

Moruer: But John, didn’t you send 
the candy? 

Fatuer: No, of course I didn’t. 

Moruer (Showing him another card): 
But look at the card—from one 
who admires you deeply. Who 
else — 

FatueEr: Alice, I tell you I didn’t. I’ve 
got another present for you but it’s 
in my pocket. 

Moruer: Oh, there must be some mis- 
take! These things must have been 
sent to the wrong house! 

Ruta: But Mother — (Taking up 
cover of flower box) Your name is 
right on the box. 

Sytvia: Yes, of course it is. 

Rutu: They were meant for you, 
Mother — I know they were. 
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FaTHER: But who’d send your mother 
flowers and candy and with such 
silly cards? 

Ruta: It must mean that someone 
admires Mother and wanted to let 
her know. 

FaTHER: Nonsense! It’s the craziest 
thing I ever heard of! 

SyLv1a: What’s crazy about someone 
admiring Mother? 

FATHER (Raising his voice): I don’t 
mean that, but after all, she’s the 
mother of a family — she’s — 

Moruer: John, don’t shout. I’m just 
as mystified as you are. When you 
called me up, I thought — 

FaTHEeR: Alice, what are you talking 
about? 

Moruer: When you called me up a 
while ago and said — 

FatuEr: Alice, I never called you up. 

Ruta: There, you see, Mother — it 
must have been the same one who 
sent the presents. 

Mortuer: But John, it sounded like 
you. 

Raurnu (Pleased. Forgetting himself): 
Gosh, did it? 

Bitty: Gee whiz, are we just going to 
talk and talk? Can’t we ever open 
the candy? (He has taken hold of the 
box.) 

Sytv1a: Billy, put that down — it’s 
Mother’s candy. 

Bruuy: Well, I guess I deserve a piece. 
I helped contribute, didn’t I? 

Ruta: Billy Stacey — 

Moruer: What did you say, Billy? 

FaTHER: Ah ha, now it comes out — 
now I’m beginning to see — 

Moruer: So you children had a hand 
in this after all. 

RaupH: Oh, gosh, Mom, Ruth made 
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me call you up. It was her idea. 

Moruer: Ralph, you? 

Rutu: Ralph Stacey — you would give 
everything away. 

Rawupu: Me? It was Billy. 

Routu: We still might have carried 
things off if you hadn’t said you 
called Mom up. 

Moruer: Ralph, you sound so much 
like your father does when he’s 
teasing — 

FaTuER: Alice, is that all you’re going 
to say? Children, what do you mean 
by trying to fool your mother? 

Motuer: Yes, it was sweet of you to 
send the presents, but to try to de- 
ceive me — 

Rut: Don’t scold the rest of them, 
Mother. It was my idea. 

Sytvia: But Ruth meant it for the 
best, Mom — really. 

Raupu: Sure, she did. She thought 
your life was too humdrum or some- 
thing. 

Bruty: She thought you got tired of 
having four children. 

Moruer: What’s that? 

Syivia: We read an article in the paper 
by that actress, Rita Morgan. It 
said women needed admiration. 

Fatuer: Well, I’ll be darned! Did you 
children read that article too? 

Ruta: Dad, you didn’t read it? 

Fatuer: Yes. I picked up a paper on 
the way home and I saw that article. 
I tell you, Alice, it even made me 
think how you work and work for all 
of us and how we never tell you how 
much we admire you. 

Moruer: Well, I declare. As though 
you had to tell me every minute — 
you show it all the time. 

Rutu: We do, Mother? 





Moruer: Of course .. . 

FaTHER: Well, here’s another present 
to prove it. (He pulls out a bottle of 
perfume from his pocket) I wrote 
down the name of that kind you had 
on your dressing table but then I got 
this instead. 

Moruer: My goodness! Admiration 
perfume! 

Ruta: Dad, you’re a darling! (MOTHER 
starts to laugh.) 

Bruty: What are you laughing at, 
Mom? 

Moruer; It’s — it’s all so funny — 

Sytv1a: I guess you have more fun 
than we thought, don’t you, Mother? 

Moruer: Fun? Why, I have more fun 
than any woman in the world. 

Briy: When are we going to open the 


candy? 

FatuER: Let’s take it to the theater 
with us. I’ve got tickets for us to see 
Rita Morgan tonight. 

Ruta: All of us? 

FatueEr: All of us. Even Billy can stay 
up late. 

Sytv1a: Dad, how super! 

Raupu: I'll say. 

Bruty: I can’t wait. 

Moruer: Well, I'll like seeing her — 
she must be a very interesting wo- 
man, but if she’s never raised a 
family, especially my family, she’s 
missed something. Why, I wouldn’t 
trade places with her for anything! 

AL: Happy Mother’s Day, Mom! 


THE END 


The Boston Tea Party 


by Lindsey Barbee 


Characters 
NANCY 
DoLLy 
ABIGAIL 
ELIza 
JOHN 
ROGER 
PHILIP 


ScENE 1 

Setrinc: Room in Nancy’s Boston 
home. 

At Rise: Nancy is standing at the win- 
dow; Doty is on the fireside bench; 
ABIGAIL, busy with her embroidery is 
at upper left; Exiza, with her knitting, 
is at lower right. Suddenly, Nancy 
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claps her hands. 

Doutiy: What’s happened? (Runs to 
her and peers out the window) Why, I 
don’t see a single thing or a single 
person. 

Nancy: That’s why I’m clapping, 
Dolly dear. 

Dotuy: Nancy, you do say the queer- 
est things. 

Nancy: There isn’t a sign of a Redcoat. 
Isn’t that worth a clap? 

Dotty: It isn’t right to speak of the 
King’s soldiers in such a tone of 
voice. 

Nancy: I can do lots better than that 
— tone of voice, I mean. (Laughs.) 

ApicaIL: This last tax on tea is just 





abominable. 

Doty: But the King has ordered it to 
be a cheap tea, Abigail, and that 
helps. 

Eviza: The question with us is not 
cheap tea but untaxed tea. 

Nancy: You're just right, Eliza; and if 
we can’t have untaxed tea, we'll have 
no tea at all. 

Dotty: How you girls talk! Why, we 
all belong to the mother country — 
we’re all English. 

Eviza: I prefer to say that we all are 
colonists. 

ApicarL: And as Nancy has just said, 
it’s a joy not to see a Redcoat strut- 
ting up and down. 

Nancy: Sending those two regiments to 
an island in the bay gives us a chance 
to take a long breath. 

AsiGalL: I’ll never forget that Sunday 
morning when they all marched into 
Boston with flags flying and drums 
beating. 

Doty: Shocked the good old Puritans, 
didn’t it? 

Nancy: It did more than that. It made 
us mad. 

Doty: If people would try to under- 
stand that the English are helping us. 

ABIGAIL: One more word of such talk, 
Dolly, and you’re liable to be hit. 

Dotxy: But I’m still true to England. 

Nancy (Thoughtfully): Now — just — 
how — do — you — expect — us — 
to — take — that? 

Eviza: Let’s take it just as Patrick 
Henry took the news of the Stamp 
Act. (Rises) V’ll be Patrick Henry. 
(Dramatically) “Caesar had his 
Brutus, Charles the Second his 
Cromwell, and George the Third—” 

Nancy (Excitedly): Right there, some 
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of the members called “Treason! 
Treason!” 

AsiGcalL: Let Dolly be those members. 
“Treason! Treason!’ Say it, Dolly. 

Douty: “Treason! Treason!” 

Exiza: “And George the Third may 
profit by their example! If this be 
treason, make the most of it.’’ (Sits) 

Nancy (Dramatically as she jumps 
upon the fireside bench): “Give me 
liberty or give me death!” 

ABIGAIL: Oh, but that was stirring! It 
makes me want to be a man. 

Nancy: Women can do a lot, too. 

Exiza: And you look pretty fierce with 
the man in the picture staring down 
upon you. 

Nancy: He’s an ancestor — a very 
fighting ancestor. 

Dotty: But he fought for England, 
didn’t he? 

Nancy: That’s because there wasn’t an 
America to fight for. 

ABIGAIL: He just dominates this room. 

Nancy: He dominates the whole house. 

Dotuy: Then he must be disappointed 
in you. 

Nancy: No such thing. 

Euiza: This is such a nice, rambling 
old house, Nancy. 

Nancy: That’s the reason I can ask you 
all to spend the night with me while 
mother and father are away. 

Euiza: Did your father build the 
house? 

Nancy: Mercy, no. (Laughs) It be- 
longed to smugglers. 

AsiGaIL: Smugglers? 

Nancy: Haven’t I ever told you? 

ABIGAIL: Never. 

Nancy: Maybe you’d call them pirates. 
Anyway, they brought all their stuff 
right from the harbor without any- 





body’s knowing about it. 

Dotty: Just how? 

Nancy: Secret passage. 

Exiza: Secret passage! Oh, Nancy! 

Nancy: Now, watch. (She presses a 
button by the mantel and a part of the 
wood slides slowly to the side.) 

Ex1za: How wonderful! 

ApiGaIL: And all the smuggled things 
were brought right into the house. 
Nancy: Smuggled or stolen. (She 
touches the button and replaces the 

panel) Better not leave it open. 

Euiza: I should say not. (There is the 
sound of a knocker vigorously used. 
Do.uy runs to the window.) 

Dotty: Oh, it’s my brother, John. He’s 
bringing my things for tonight. 

Nancy: I'll let him in. (Goes out at left.) 

Dotuy: Where’s Roger, I wonder. 

Exiza: Up in his room. Philip is with 
him. 

ABIGAIL: Why don’t they come down 
for tea? 

Euiza: They probably will. (Nancy 
enters from left with JoHN.) 

Joun: Here’s your bag, Dolly. (DoLiy 
takes bag as JOHN waves to the girls) 
This is a salute, girls. 

Nancy: I’ll get the tea. It won’t take a 
minute. (Takes teapot.) 

ABIGAIL (Running after her): V’ll help. 
(They go out at right. JoHn and 
Euiza sit on the fireside bench. DoLuy 
with her bag on the floor beside her, 
sits down right.) 

JOHN: Speaking of tea, three ships are 
in the harbor, and they’re about to 
land their cargoes. 

E11za: The colonists won’t allow it. 

Joun: They can’t help it. King’s orders. 

Dotty: The girls have been saying 
dreadful things about the King. 
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Joun: But they can’t get away from 
the fact that the King is King. 
(Nancy enters with teapot, followed 
by ApicaIL with a plate of cakes. 
Nancy sits behind the tea table and 
pours tea as ABIGAIL hands a cup and 
saucer to each guest.) 

Dotty: John says that there are three 
ships of tea in the harbor. (ABIGAIL 
passes cakes.) 

Nancy (Calmly): That’s too bad. 
(ABIGAIL sits at upper left.) 

JoHN: Can’t do much about it. (Chokes 
and splutters) Great heavens! 

Dotty (Anziously): What’s the mat- 
ter? 

Joun: This stuff. What are you giving 
us, Nancy? 

Nancy: Oh, that! Why, it’s sage, John 
— very nice sage. We’re not serving 
tea any more. 

Joun: This isn’t fit to drink. 

AsicaiL: Then I’ll remove your cup, 
John. 

Joun: I’ll remove it myself. (Puts cup 
on table) Sage is not fit to drink, I 
say. 

Nancy: Neither is taxed tea. But, per- 
haps, you’ll have another cake. 

Joun: I'll be going. (Crosses to left) 
Mother wants you to come back 
early tomorrow morning, Dolly. (At 
door) Goodbye. (Goes out. ABIGAIL 
brings all cups and saucers to the 
table.) 

Nancy (Demurely): I do believe he’s 
mad. (Exiza rushes to window.) 

Euiza: He’s hurrying as if all the Red- 
coats are after him. 

Dotty: They wouldn’t be after him. 
(Suddenly she shrieks.) 

ABIGAIL: Dolly! 

Exiza: What is it? 





Doty (Pointing to lower left): There! 
There! An Indian. 

Nancy: How silly! The door is closed. 

Dotxy: But it opened — it did. 

ABIGAIL (In a whisper as she goes back 
of table): It is opening, Nancy. (The 
door opens but no one enters.) 

Nancy (Rising): Who’s there? (Where- 
upon, a gaudily befeathered INDIAN, 
who is Ror, appears. The girls cry 
out, save Nancy who crosses the room 
slowly.) 

RoGEr: Me Big Chief Teapot. 

Nancy: You’re Big Brother Roger. 
(PxiLip appears, also arrayed as an 
INDIAN.) 

Puitip: Me No Tax Tomahawk. 

Exiza: Philip! 

Nancy: You crazy boys! Why are you 
pretending to be Indians? 

Puitip: We scared you all right. 

ABIGAIL: Who wouldn’t be scared to 
look at anything so hideous. 

Rocer: We’re the real thing. 

Euiza (Returning to fireside bench): 
Going to a masquerade? 

RoceEr: Better than that. We’re on our 
way to the harbor. 

Puiuip (Ezxcitedly): Three ships loaded 
with tea have come into the harbor. 

Roger: And every bit of that tea is to 
be dumped into.the water. 

Puitip: We'll show them. 

Rocer: A lot of men dressed up as 
Indians are gathering in that empty 
house at the corner. 

Pup: As soon as it’s dark, they'll 
creep down the street, board the 
ships, and open every single tea 
chest. 

Rocer: Isn’t it great that Phil and I 
are allowed to go along? 

Nancy: Wonderful! Oh, I wish I were 


a man! 

Euiza (Crossing to table): Here’s some 
sage tea, boys. 

Roger (Laughing): Don’t say tea to us. 

Puitip: But the cakes look good. (As 
they crowd around the table, Doty 
who has stood apart, unseen by them, 
takes her bag, hurries quickly and 
softly across the room, and goes out at 
left.) 

ApicalL: Fill your pockets with the 
cakes. We won’t want them. 

Euiza: And it gives us a part in the 
fun. 

Nancy: Is there any chance of being 
hurt, Roger? 

Roger: We wouldn’t be allowed to go 
along, if there were. 

PuiuipP: Lots of the men have landed, 
and there won’t be many on board. 

Racer: And it won’t take us long to 
open the chests. 

AsiGcaiL (Suddenly): Where’s Dolly? 

Nancy: She was here a moment or so 
ago — right over there. 

Eviza: Her bag is gone. (ABIGAIL 
rushes to door down left, opens it, and 
peers out.) 

ABIGAIL: Her cape is gone. 

Nancy: Then she’s giving the alarm. 

RoacEr: What do you mean? 

Nancy: We've found out that she’s 
taking the side of the King. 

Exiza: And she’ll be telling everybody 
about your plans. 

Puitip: Then we’d better hurry. 

ABIGAIL: There'll be plenty of the 
King’s men to stop you — now. 

Nancy: Listen to me! (As they crowd 
around her) Listen to me. 

Euiza: Oh, what is it, Nancy? 

Nancy: The secret passage. Nobody 
can follow you that way. 





Rocer (Excitedly): And the secret 
passage leads straight to the harbor. 
Nancy: The men are near by, you say? 

Rocer: At the corner. 

Nancy: Then have them all come here 
and use the passage. 

Rocer: We'll do it. (Rushes to door 
down left.) 

Nancy: Not that way (Points to right) 
This. Then you can go out at the 
back. 

Puiutip: We’ll see you later. (Follows 
RoGErR out at right. For a moment the 
girls are silent. Then Nancy claps 
her hands in excitement.) 

Nancy: We'll call it the Boston Tea 
Party! 

CURTAIN 


* * * 


SCENE 2 

Settine: The same. 

At Risse: Nancy is on the fireside bench; 
ABIGAIL ts at upper left; ELiza is in 
the chair back of the table. 

Nancy: Time drags so when one hap- 
pens to be waiting. 

AprcalL: There has been no sound of 
disturbance. 

Exiza: And wasn’t it exciting to see 
that crowd of Indians hurrying into 
the secret passage? 

Nancy: The men liked the strangeness 
of it. 

Axsreaiu: And I hope that there isn’t a 
single, solitary package of tea left to 
tell the story. 

Exiza: Will they all come back through 
the passage? 

AxsiGaIL: Oh, I hope so! 

Nancy: Roger and Philip will be along. 
We can be pretty sure of that. 

AsraalL: I’ll take a look. (Crosses to 


window) Oh, but the street is full of 
people! 

Nancy (Joining her): Then everything 
must be over. 

Exiza: And I wonder if Dolly doesn’t 
feel pretty small at the present mo- 
ment. 

ABIGAIL: Wasn’t it appropriate for her 
to call out “Treason! Treason!” 

Nancy: She'll be sorry. We’ll see that 
she is. (Suddenly there comes a sharp 
tap.) 

Exiza (Crossing from back of table): 
There they are — Roger and Philip. 

ABIGAIL: Be sure before you open the 
passage. 

Nancy (Crossing and calling): What is 
it? (There comes a muffled sound, 
“We're back!’”’) Oh, it is the boys. 
(Excitedly she touches the button and 
rolls back the panel. RoGER appears 
in the opening.) 

Rocer: Give us some air, for we’re 
about stifled in that old passage. 
(NaNcy opens the window and RoGER 
crosses. PHILIP appears.) 

PuiiP: Stifled is just the word. Here, 
Roger — let me in on that air. (To- 
gether, the boys stand at the window.) 

Roger: Now I’m all right 

Purp: So am I. 

Nancy: Aren’t the others coming? 

Rocer: No. 

Puiuip: They’re scattered here and 
there and everywhere. 

Apical: Oh, do tell us about it. 

Puitip: Let me stretch out a minute. 
(Sits on fireside bench and streiches 
his legs before him.) 

Roger: And I’ll take this chair if no- 
body wants it. (Sits at upper left.) 

Exiza: We just can’t wait another mo- 
ment to hear everything. Move over, 





Philip. (Sits by Pump.) 

Putiip (Laughing) : There’s not enough 
tea left in those ships for an after- 
noon party. 

Nancy (Dragging chair from down 
right): Tell us. 

AsicaiL: Let me have the arm of your 
chair, Nancy. (Sits on arm of chair.) 

RoceEr: The whole thing started at the 
meeting when the Governor per- 
sisted in carrying out the King’s 
orders. 

Puiuip: And Samuel Adams said, “This 
meeting can do nothing more to save 
the country.” 

Ex1za: What a strange thing to say! 

RoceEr: But it was a secret signal, for 
right away somebody called, “Will 
tea mix with salt water?” 

Puiuip: And somebody else shouted, 
“Boston harbor for a teapot tonight.” 

RocEr: So that’s how everything hap- 
pened. 

Puitip: All the men disguised them- 
selves — 

RoceEr (With a happy sigh): And took 
us along. 

AsicatL: Well, I hope that this settles 
the King for all time. 

Roger: Settles the King? 

ABIGAIL: He’ll learn that he can’t im- 
pose another tax upon us. 


Puiuie: Listen, you girls. (Pauses) 
Things are just beginning. 

Rocer: Beginning is right. 

Pup: We’ve heard a lot of talk to- 
night. 

Roger: And men seem to think that 
one thing leads to another. 

Nancy: What do you mean? 

Rocer: The Stamp Act — these other 
taxes — the regiments — and now, 
this. 

Nancy: The Boston Tea Party, we 
call it. 

Purp: Some say that we'll pay for it 
by harsher laws. 

Roger: And most everybody feels that 
it will end in war. 

ABIGAIL: War? Oh, no. 

Puri: I'll go. 

Roger: And so shall I. 

Exiza: It can’t be war — it just can’t. 
Nancy: Remember that war would 
make us free — for we would win. 

Roger: It will make us free. 

Puiip: And it’s coming — (Pauses) 
The American Revolution. 

Roger (Laughing): Why, someday, 
school children will read about 
what’s happened tonight. 

Nancy (Very seriously): The Boston 
Tea Party. 

THE END 





In Gotham Meadow 


by Marion Wefer 


Characters 
Dickon 
HopGE 
MAUDE 
MARGERY 
A FARMER 
FarMER’s WIFE 
Krno’s HERALD 
HuGu 
RurFvus 

TrmE: A summer morning in the reign 
of King John of England. 

Setrine: In Gotham meadow. 

AT Rise: Dickon is prone in the grass 
beside the pond gazing into it. HopGE 
is asleep in the shade of the bushes 
right. His cap is tilted down over his 
nose and his hands are clasped across 
his middle. Marcery tends her geese 
at the right back and Mauve spreads 
her linen to the left, center. She shakes 
out a clout flicking the water toward 
Dickon. 

MavupeE: Hey, Dickon! What art star- 
ing at? Dost think to catch a whale 
in Gotham duck pond? 

Dicxon: ’Tis not my day for catching 
whales! 

Maupe: Nay? Marry then, I’ll name 
the day when you catch whales. ’Tis 
on the day King John shall dub you 
Knight! 

Marcery (Her mouth drops open): 
Dickon a Knight? They say King 
John rides nearby. I did not know 
‘twas for knighting Dickon. On 
what day? 


Mavupe: On All Fools Day, be sure! 

Marcery: But April’s past... . 

MaupeE (Shrugs): ’Twill come again. 
Besides, the Fool crop never fails! 
Stop gaping at me and mind that 
your geese do not foul my fair linen! 

Dicxon: King John rides on to Not- 
tingham. (Kicks his heels with un- 
concern) He need not spare his royal 
time to come by Gotham town for 
knighting me. (Plucks a blade of 
grass and twiddles it in his mouth, 
grinning) I’m quite content. 

Mavpe: How gracious of you, Dickon! 

Marcery (Seriously): You should not 
jest about the King! You must be 
obedient. So, Dickon, if he’d knight 
you... 

Mavpe: For any reason... 

Marcery: Why, knighted you must 
be! 

Dicxon (Shrugs): And hanged must I 
be if it were the King’s will . : . for 
any reason. Nay, Kings and Courts 
are best avoided. Be glad we dwell in 
quiet Gotham town. (Looks lazily in 
ponds and starts with pleasure) Hey, 
here’s an eel! A merry fellow! See 
how he swims! Ah, bravely! 

Marcery (Dreamily): How fine you’d 
look in armor. . . with a sword... 

MavpE (Jerks thumb contemptuously at 
Dicxon): Speak not to him of 
knightly honors! He’s all for sprawl- 
ing in the sun to watch an eel swim 
in a duck pond! Ah, would I were 
a man! 





Dickon: What wouldst do, valiant 
Maude? 

MavpeE: I’d not bide all my days in 
sleepy Gotham town! I’d see the 
world, I would! I’d straight be 
eis 

Hopce (Waking crossly): Chatter- 
chatter-gibble-gabble! Can’t a man 
sleep in peace? Gabble-gibble-chit- 
ter-chatter! 

Dicxon: Nay, Hodge, you wake to 
wonder! See! Maid Maude is off to 
see the world! She’ll kiss us all fare- 
well... 

Mavupk (Flings down kerchief and makes 
for him with outstretched arm): She’ll 
lend you a box of the ear, Dickon! 
(He springs up and she chases him 
about the pond’s brink. He runs 
toward entrance left and goes full tilt 
into the FARMER who enters wheeling 
a barrow piled with round cheeses. 
Some of the cheeses are spilt.) 

FaRMER (Angrily): Now whats to do? 
Have you no eyes in your head? 
Look at my cheese on the green! And 
I off to sell them at Nottingham 
Fair! 

Dicxkon: Your pardon, 
Hold! I’ll gather them! 

FaRMER’s Wire (Comes panting onto 
stage left. She is very fat): There! I 
told you so! You go too fast! I called, 
“Wait, wait!” But you would not! 
Now you see! (Fans herself with 
apron.) 

Maupe (Helps Dickon with cheeses): 
*Twas Dickon’s fault! 

Dicxon (Piles cheeses on barrow): Nay, 
who started waging war in Gotham 
meadow? Not I! Hodge, bear me 


Goodman. 


Hopce (Grumpily composing himself to 
sleep again with folded hands): Oh, 
cease your clack! Then there'll be 
peace in the meadow and a man can 
sleep. (Tilts cap over eyes.) 

MavupeE (Gives a final touch to the piled 
barrow): Now you can go merry to 
Nottingham Fair despite this lub- 
berly fellow! 

FaRMER’s WIFE: It’s like they wouldn’t 
have tumbled if the Goodman hadn’t 
hurried so! But he must always trot, 
trot, trot! 

Maupe: I wish that I was going to the 
Fair. 

Marcery: Ay, so do I. Don’t you too, 
Dickon? 

Mauve: Dickon cares naught -for 
Fairs. An eel contents him. 

Hopege (Growls): Would you were all 
off to the Fair. Chatter-chatter- 
gibble-gabble! 

Farmer (Starts off with barrow): Well, 
Wife, lift your heels! We must be off 
and sell our cheeses. (Crosses toward 
right.) 

FarMER’s Wire (Toils after): Nay, not 
so fast, husband! Prithee, not so 
fast! (Enter the Kine’s HERALD, 
right. The Farmer puts down the 
barrow. His wife catches up with him 
and stops. Hopar and Dickon rise 
and all look apprehensively at HEr- 
ALD.) 

Herautp: Halt in the King’s name! 
Where are you bound? 

Farmer: Sir, to Nottingham! To Not- 
tingham, sir! 

FarRMErR’s Wire: Marry, to sell our 
cheeses. For a fair price, sir. A fair 
price and we give full weight. 


witness! Did I not speak of the kiss Heratp: Enough of your cheeses! 


of peace? 
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There are other matters at hand. 





The King’s train is halted at the 
crossroads and they send me to find 
the fairest way to Nottingham. 

FaRMER’s Wire: Sir, would you take 
the bypath or the highway? Go you 
the long way or the short way? 
Would you... 

FarMER: Its best they take the long 
way. The short way is rough. Be- 
sides... 

FarMeEr’s Wire: But if they cross the 
meadow and so on toward .. . 

FarMER: ’Tis better to add miles to a 
journey than be lamed going... 

FaRMER’s Wire: Nay, the way through 
the meadow ... 

HeRAtp: Silence! My head swims! 
You fellow there! (Points to Dickon) 
Come hither. (Dicxon advances) 
From the crossroads to Nottingham 
where lies the better road? Will we 
come sooner by the city if we cross 
the meadow? What is yon village? 

Dicxon: Sir, ’tis Gotham. You stand 
in Gotham meadow. 

HERALD: One would think, by your air, 
that you’d named London Town. 
No matter. Now, if we rode through 
your meadow, come we by a short 
pass to the highroad on the West? 

Mavpe: The King . . . the King him- 
self would ride through Gotham 
meadow? 

Marcery: We’d see the King? 

Heratp: That you would, wenches, 
with his royal train! And more than 
that, you must know, villagers of 
Gotham, that when the King rides 
through the land a royal highway 
must be built where he has passed! 

Dicxon (Slowly): So . . . so I have 
heard. 

Herat: A fine thing for yon sleepy 
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village. 

Dickon (Dully): A fine thing, aye. 
Hopege (Unhappily): Alack! Now is 
peace gone from Gotham meadow! 
HeErap (Turns on him angrily): What 
said you, churl? No greeting for your 

King? 

Hopce (Trembling): Don’t mind me. 
I’m but Hodge, the hedger. Long live 
King John! 

Heratp (Looking about): Don’t stare 
so slack mouthed, you others! Are 
you dumb? 

ALL: Long live King John! 

Heratp: Best for your necks the King 
finds loyal villagers! Lest he build a 
gibbet on your green! 

Hopce: Long live . . . (Gulps) . . . long 
live King John! 

HeEratp: Hold your peace! I hear your 
manners mend apace! Now, fellow, 
ride we through Gotham meadow 
bearing toward the West and then 
we find the highroad close on Not- 
tingham? 

Dicxon: ’Tis not for me to judge, yet 
I'd not lead the King that way. 

Heraxp: Why not? 

Dicxon: To follow the road straight 
West from the crossroads is better. 

Herap: Again, why? 

Dicxon: Well, the King . . . long may 
he live . . . comes with a great train, 
perchance? 

Herawtp (Dryly): ’Tis more than the 
hauling of a few cheeses to market, I 
grant you. 

Dicxon: To ride through the meadow 
and on to the highroad would bring 
you through bog and brier. Ay, mud 
to a man’s hips! A pity for the horses, 
carts and gear. 

HeraLtp: Hmmm. (Shakes head doubt- 





fully.) 

FaRMER’sS WIFE (Reproachfully): Why, 
Dickon, ’tis . . . 

HERALD: Silence! Let me think. If I 
lead them into a ditch ’twill be a 
rope around my neck... 

Dicxon: Do ladies of the court ride 
with the King? I know naught of 
such matters, being a simple man of 
Gotham. 

HerRap: Simple indeed! Be sure his 
court rides with the King. Aye, you 
should see them in their golden 
gowns! 

Marcery: Their golden gowns? 

HERALD: Aye, wenches, and their 
silken hoods and floating veils! 

Mavpe: Ah, and they’ll ride through 
Gotham meadow? 

Dicxon (Quickly): Then must they 
mire their golden gowns. (Restrains 
impulsive manner) A pity. It were 
wiser to ride straight westward from 
the crossroads. 

HeraLtp: Hmmm. I’d not have the 
court ladies berating me for miring 
of their gowns. I should be beaten 
sore if they stuck in a bog on any 
road of my choosing! 

Dicxon: So fine ladies have no more 
mercy than village.maids when you 
offend them? Well, well! 

Mavups: Sir, do not heed him! He... 

HeEra.p: Silence! Your village maids 
are bold. I think your words are 
wise. I think I’ll heed them. 

Dickon: You were best, sir. Blame 
not our forward maids. They know 
no better. They have not seen the 
world. 

Heratp: Yon Gotham’s far too small 
to claim the King’s eye. 

Dicxon: ’Tis so. 


HERALD: I'l] away and tell the guard 
that halts nearby. Then to the cross- 
roads and straight West. Long live 
the king! (Goes out right.) 

Marcery: Ah, now we shall not see 
the King nor the ladies in their 
golden gowns! 

Mauve (Furiously): You shall not 
cheat me of the sight, rude Dickon! 
I’ll follow and see the King pass by! 
(Runs out.) 

FarMER (Scratches head): Now why in 
folly’s name did you set him upon 
the longest road to Nottingham? 

FaRMER’s Wire: And all your tale of 
bogs and ditches! Why? 

Honae: I’m proper glad you turned 
him aside. Us wants no highways 
through our meadow. (Sits down 
under bush as before) Frightened me, 
he did, with all his talk of gibbets! 

Farmer’s Wire: A proud pratapace! 
He’d scarcely let an honest man say 
a word! We don’t want such like 
prancing through our meadow! 

Dicxon: I hold with Hodge. We need 
no king’s highway by Gotham town. 

Marcery: There would be rare sights 
to see... and yet. . . where would 
the geese bide then? Where would 
we bleach our washing? 

FarMER’s Wire: Where would we 
dance on May Day? Aye, you may 
laugh, but once I tripped it lightly! 

FarMER: Think of the taxes to build 
such a road! Aye, they’d tax us sore. 
And if we couldn’t pay they’d seize 
our ploughs and all goods! 

FarRMER’s Wire: We’d a neighbor once 
was treated so. Now he begs his 
bread from door to door! 

HopcGe: Wise man, Dickon, to send 
’em all by t’other road! (Tilts cap 





down on eyes) Now a man can sleep. 

Dicxon: Not so wise but that I’ve 
vexed Maude with me. Ah, well, she 
may forgive. (Flings himself down 
by pond and watches it) Hey, brother 
eel! Did yon fine fellow frighten you? 
No! There you swim! 

FaRMER: Well, wife, let’s be off and 
make fair profit with our cheeses. 
(Starts trundling off barrow toward 
right.) 

FarMeEr’s Wire: Not so fast, husband! 
Prithee, not so fast! (They are about 
to go out when MAvupbE rushes in all 
alarmed. They halt and listen to her.) 

Maupe: Dickon! Neighbors! Listen! 
All’s undone! The King’s men come 
this way! 

Dicxon (Starts up and goes to her): 
What? Wherefore this? 

MavpeE: I followed the Herald. I heard 
him talking to the guard close by the 
hedge. The soldiers think you’ve 
tricked him and they come to see a 
village that would turn aside the 
king. What shall we do? What shall 
we do? 

Hopce (Tries to crawl bodily into 
bushes): Best hide. 

MaupeE: It’s your fault, foolish Dickon! 

Dicxon: I only wished to save our 
peaceful meadow. 

Mavupe: Oh, use your wits to better 
purpose, fool! Think of an answer for 
the soldiers. 

Dickon: Why came you back? You 
miss your sights. You share our 
danger. 

Mavupe: Here’s no time for idle ques- 
tions. Say only I would not have you 
hanged. 

Dicxon (Tries to put arm about her): 
Sweetheart, I but... 


Maupe (Breaks from him and starts to 
cry): Oh Dickon, fool, fool, fool that 
you be! 

Dicxon (His face brightens to its 
former grin): I have it! ‘Fool, fool,’ 
you call me! Fools must they call us 
all. Listen, neighbors! (The others 
cluster around him and attend) When 
the soldiers come they shall find us 
acting like very tom-fools! Thus! 
(Seizes a cheese and hurls it across 
stage rolling it out right. The others 
stare.) 

FARMER: What? Must my cheeses be 
tossed about? 

Dicxon: ’Tis thus you send them to 
Nottingham Fair. Can find a way 
more foolish? 

FarMER: Not I. 

Dicxon: Well, then, act the fool when 
they come. If they question you give 
a fool’s answer. Let all of us do so. 
These fine folk have short patience. 
They’ll call us fools and go away. 

Hopee (Wistfully): They'll go away? 
Quite away? 

Dicxon: We can but try to fret them 
far away. 

FarMER: Why then, we'll try.- Wife, 
thus must our cheeses trot to 
market! (Sends one skimming out 
right.) 

FaRMER’S WIFE (Looking at him with 
hands on hips): Well, now you look a 
fool in truth! That I should see this 
day! (Throws up hands.) 

Hopee (Anziously): What can I do? 
I’m but a hedger. I’ve not the wits 
to play the fool! 

Dicxon (Looking right): I see them 
coming! Build a hedge about a lark! 

Hopce: Hedge a lark? She’d fly up in 
my face! 





Dickon: Busy yourself! They come! 

Hopce (Fumbling about bush): I will! 
I'll hedge a lark! 

Dickon (Draws Maupk across to pond 
and kneels beside it pulling her down 
with him): Down with you, sweet- 
heart! Dabble your hands in the 
water! Come, Margery, down! 

Marcery (Splashing awkwardly): 
Alack! I cannot swim. Dost think 
they'll duck us in like scolds? (Enter 
Hucu and Rurus, soldiers. Rurus 
has a cheese of the Farmer’s and 
munches it as he comes. Both look 
scornfully at the villagers.) 

Rurus: Goodmorrow, folk of Gotham! 
Are you so rich you throw your food 
away? Your village is worth search- 
ing out. 

FarMER: The price of cheese is . . . 

Rurvs: Bah! Talk not to a soldier of 
prices! ’Tis mine by right of capture! 

Hueu: Straight to his arms it came, 
like a willing maid! Now ’tis my 
turn. (Helps himself from barrow and 
speaks with his mouth full) Good 
forage here in Gotham. 

Hueu (Rolling his eyes about): And 
willing maids, belike! The Herald 
knows not a good thing when he 
finds it. Here, what are you about? 

FarMeEr’s Wire (Starts rolling cheese 
away): Must needs send my ware to 
market. Thus! 

FarMER (Following her example): Aye, 
tis our way! 

Hucu: They’re crazed. Did you ever 
see the like? 

Rourvs: Fools both and the stout good- 
wife’s the worst! 

Hucu: Yes, her goodman had wit 
enough to speak of the price of 
cheese! 


Rurvs: I’ll try him about the road: 
Hark, goodman!.. . 

FarMeER (Hurling cheese): Off to mar- 
ket! Long live King John! 

Rurus: Wouldst take a madman’s 
word? (Jo Hopae) Here, fellow, 
what are you about? Tell me, how 
runs the road beyond this meadow? 

Honce (Disregarding him): Ah, ha! My 
pretty lark, I’ll hedge you in! 

Hvueu: Another fool! He’s hedging of a 
lark! 

Rurvus: Why this is worse than rolling 
cheese to market! 

Hopce: Ha! Ha! I’ll hedge you high! 

Hueu (Shakes him by shoulder): The 
road beyond the meadow, fool? Is it 
fair enough for passing? 

Hopce: Nay, frighten not the pretty 
lark! Poor Hodge must hedge her in. 

Rurvs: You waste time with this fool. 

Hvueu: You will not find his like in 
every bush! ‘Hedging a lark!’ 

FarMER (Sending along his last cheese) : 
Off to market with you! 

Rurvs: Let’s ask these by the pond. 
If they be tom-fools too, we’d best 
be off. ’Tis no place for the king and 
court! 

Hvuau: Mayhap the Herald was right to 
pass it by. Well, you by the pond! 
(They stroll over to the pond) Art 
fishing? What luck? (As the soldver’s 
backs are turned to them, HopGE and 
FARMER exchange winks, then resume 
stolid foolishness.) 

Rurvs: What do you catch? 

Drcxon: We drown an eel. (Pushes 
Mavps) Stupid, you’ve let him slip 
through your fingers! 

MavpeE: I feared he’d bite me! 

Marcery: There he goes! Catch him, 
Dickon! 





Dicxon: I’ll catch him and drown him! 
I’ll drown him deep! 

Rurvus (Throws up hands) : This crowns 
it! They be fools all! 

Hvucu: We’d waste our breath to ask of 
roads. Precious advice you’d get 
from such as go a-drowning eels! 

Rurvus: Not worth the hempen rope to 
hang ’em! Let’s be off! 

Hueu: If they tcld the herald true and 
the carts got stuck in a ditch, we’d 
be the ones to strain and heave 
them out! 

Rurvus: My shoulders ache at thinking 
of it. Lets be gone and leave this 
Gotham village to its fools. (Munches 
cheese) At that, they make good 
cheese! 

Hucu (Catches up kerchief from the 
green): V’ll take toll of this besides. 
(MaubeE starts to rise but Dickon 
pulls her down.) 

Rurvus: Farewell, fools. (They start to 
cross to right.) 

Huau: Hedge your larks, drown your 
eels and roll your cheese to market! 
(Flutters stolen kerchief deriswely as 
they go out. The villagers look at each 
other as they turn from their occupa- 
tions. FARMER’s WIFE sits down on 
barrow with a thud.) 

Mavpe: They’ve gone, the thieving 
rascals! Oh, clever Dickon! 

Farmer: And all my cheeses! 

Hopce: What matter? Didn’t you 
hear how readily they talk of hempen 
rope and hanging? 

Farmer: Oh, hedge your lark! 

HopaGe (Laughs at the memory of his 
wit): Ha! Ha! We fooled ’em rarely! 
(Sits down and leans against bush as 
before) They’re gone from Gotham! 
Us wise men fooled ’em. 


Mauvpe: ’Twas Dickon saved us all! 

FaRMER’s Wire: Aye, so he did! 

Maupe: I should have begged my 
kerchief back to make our drowned 
eel a winding-sheet! 

Farmer's Wire: Enough’s enough. Be 
glad they passed us by. 

Farmer: Up, wife! (Takes up barrow 
handles and trundles across stage right) 
Mayhap we’ll gather up enough to 
feed the pigs before our cheeses roll 
to market. (Goes out.) 

Wire (Hurries after): A good thought, 
husband, but not so fast! Prithee, 
not so fast! (Pants after him.) 

Honcs (Stretches, tilts cap over eyes and 
composes himself to sleep as before): 
Peace at last in Gotham meadow! 
Now a man can sleep! 

Dicxon (Looking from MarGErRyY to 
Maupe): Am I forgiven that you 
did not see the king? Nor fair court 
ladies in their golden gowns? 

Marcery: Yes. I would not have the 
meadow marred for May Day. 

Dickon: Some day when you grow tall 
you shall be Queen of May! Now 
tend your geese! (Gives her a gentle 
push and she goes slowly back, left, to 
her geese) Maude, tomorrow will go 
with me to the fair? If you are kind 
you'll have another kerchief for your 
fairing. 

Mauve: Well, you owe me that. 
(Tosses her head.) 

Dickon (His arm goes around her 
warily): Dost forgive? 

Maupks (She yields with a sudden smile) : 
Aye, I forgive. We be such fools in 
Gotham town! (They kiss. Hopes 
snores. The curtain falls.) 


THE END 
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Mary’s Garden 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 
Rep Ripine Hoop 
Mary Quite ConTRARY 
WINKEN 
Sauxy, a rich little girl 
BILLy, a farm boy 
First JuDGE 
Sreconp JupGE 
THIRD JUDGE 


ScENE 1 

SetTtina: A clearing in a wood. Near the 
center of the stage is an old tree stump. 

Ar Rise: Lirrte Rep Ripine Hoop 
enters from the left. She is carrying a 
basket in one hand and a bouquet of 
flowers in the other. She sits on the 
stump to rest. 

Rep Ripinac Hoop (Admiring her 
bouquet): My, but these flowers are 
pretty! Imagine my finding them all 
in one place that way. Almost like a 
garden. (Mary Quite CONTRARY 
comes in at the left. She is weeping, 
and has her hands over her face so that 
she doesn’t see Rep Ripina Hoop) 
What’s the matter, Mary? 

Mary (Looking up in surprise): Oh, 
hello. (Rubs her eyes) Something 
awful has happened — (She stops 
suddenly, staring at Rep Rinne 
Hoop’s bouquet) So it was you! (Her 
voice rises angrily. She points at the 
flowers) That’s what’s the matter! 
Right there! 
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Rep Ripinc Hoop (Looking at the 
flowers): These? Why, how can they 
be? I only just picked them back 
there a little way. For my grand- 
mother. 

Mary: You ruined my garden, that’s 
what you did! Now I haven’t a 
chance to win the Garden Club 
prize, not even a little tiny chance. 

Rep Rinine Hoop (Standing up in dis- 
tress): But Mary, I didn’t know it 
was a garden. I thought they were 
just growing there. 

Mary: I wanted it to be different. I 
wanted it to look natural. [ didn’t 
make any paths or fences — 

Rep Ripinec Hoop: Well, if you just 
hadn’t been so contrary — 

Mary (Crossly): There you go! Every 
time I try to do something differ- 
ently, people say I’m contrary. I’m 
so sick of it! The Club is going to 
award the prize for the most original 
garden, but when it belongs to me, it 
is contrary, not original. (Rep Rip- 
ING Hoop goes to her and puts her 
arm around her.) 

Rep Ripine Hoop: I’m sorry, Mary. I 
didn’t mean it. Your garden was 
lovely. 

Mary: Thanks, Red Riding Hood. 
(Sadly) But it isn’t lovely any more. 

Rep Ripine Hoop (Cheerfully): Well, 
never you mind. We can fix it. 
(WINKEN enters from the right. He has 





his hands full of seashells. He yawns as 
he watches the girls.) 

Mary (Eagerly): How? 

Rep Ripine Hoop (Looking puzzled): 
Well — I don’t know — 

WINKEN (Sleepily): How what? You 
don’t know what? 

Mary (Seeing him for the first time): 
Mercy! Who are you? 

Rep Ripinc Hoop: He’s Nod. You 
know, Mary, the boy who went out 
in a peagreen boat — 

WINKEN (With dignity): I beg your 
pardon. I am not Nod. Iam Winken. 

Rep Ripinc Hoop: Well, it doesn’t 
matter. Do you know anything 
about gardens? 

WinkeEn: It does matter. Gardens? I 
don’t see many gardens, sailing 
around with my brothers. 

Mary: I want to make an original 
garden. My flowers are gone, so I'll 
have to think of something else. 
They were such pretty colors — 

Winken (Looking at the shells in his 
hands): These are pretty colors. 
Would you like them? I can always 
get more. 

Rep Rinrine Hoon: Shells in a garden? 

Mary (Joyfully taking them and put- 
ting them on the stump): Certainly. 
Why not? They will be lh vely. I'll 
put them all around the edge. 

Rep Rip1ne Hoop: But what will you 
have in it, then? (WINKEN yawns 
again, and goes out at right.) 

Mary (Calling after him): Thank you, 
Winken. Won’t you stay awhile? 
WINKEN (Sleepily from offstage): Too 
sleepy. Good luck with your garden. 
(SaLLy enters from the right, her arms 
laden with dolls wearing bright-colored 
dresses. As she enters, she is looking 


back over her shoulder.) 

Rep Ripine Hoop: Hello. 

Sauiy (Turning): Oh hello. Goodness, 
I didn’t know anyone was here. 
Who was that I just passed? 

Mary: That was Blinken — I mean 
Winken. He is going home to bed, 
Red Riding Hood is on her way to 
her grandmother’s, and I’m planning 
a garden. 

Sauiy: Oh. I ran away from my nurse- 
maid to come off and play alone. I 
often come here by myself. I get 
sick of all the fuss and bother at 
home. 

Rep Ripinc Hoop (Approaching and 
touching the largest doll lovingly): 
What beautiful dolls! 

Satty (Pouting): I’m sick of them. 
You can have them if you want them. 
I’ve heaps more. 

Rep Riwinc Hoop (Taking them): 
Thank you. Mary, I’m going to give 
them to you because I took your 
flowers. 

Mary: But I don’t want them. You 
can keep them. I only want a garden. 

Rep Ripine Hoop: Well, put them in 
your garden, then. The large one 
with the pink dress can be in the 
middle, like a pink rose. The others 
can stand all around her. 

Sautty (Shaking her head in bewilder- 
ment): Dolls in a garden? I suppose 
the poor dears might like that. I 
don’t believe they’ve ever seen a 
garden. 

Rep Ripinc Hoop: They'll be a garden. 

Mary (Taking them from Rep Rivne 
Hoop, and putting them beside the 
stump) : It might work. With all their 
pretty dresses, it will be as pretty as 
a garden anyway. And after the 





judges vote, you may have them all 
back. (Bitty enters from the left. He 
carries a gun. He sees the girls and 
looks disgusted.) 

Bruty: No wonder the hunting is bad. 
A bunch of girls scaring everything 
away! 

Sauiy: I’m glad of it. It isn’t nice to 
kill things. 

Briuy: I don’t kill things really. You 
see, my gun’s not loaded. (Rep 
Ripina Hoop and Sauty laugh, but 
Mary is sitting on the ground ab- 
sorbed with arranging her dolls and 
shells) What’s she doing? 

Rep Ripine Hoop: She’s planning a 
garden. 

Bitty (Scratching his head): Maybe 
you're right, but it looks more like a 
museum to me! 

Mary (Looking up): It’s a very un- 
usual garden, you see. 

Sat.y: With my dolls. 

Rep Riptnc Hoop: And Winken’s 
shells. 

Bitty (Feeling in his pockets and draw- 
ing out a knife, some cord, an apple, 
and a string of small bells): Well, per- 
haps I can give you something for it 
too. Let’s see — I’ve not much here. 
Maybe you could use these, though. 
(Holds out the beils) They’re sleigh- 
bells from an old sleigh on my 
father’s farm. You could cut them 
apart and put them between the 
shells or something. 

Satty: Yes, you could Mary. You 
could tie each one on a little stick so 
that they will tinkle when the breeze 
blows them. 

Mary (Jumping up): So I could! And 
with those I have just enough! I’ll go 


come! (She gathers up her possessions 
in her apron and hurries offstage at 
the left.) 
Rep Rivina Hoop: Let’s go with her. 
Buty: Yes, let’s. (All three exit at left.) 


ScENE 2 

Settina: Same. Two hours later. 

AT Rise: The three JupGrs enter from 
the left. They stand in a solemn group 
in the center of the stage. 

lst JupGE: Perhaps we can make up 
our minds, now that we have found 
this peaceful spot away from the 
crowd. I cast my vote for Mrs. 
Appleby’s garden. Hers had the 
most original rowers. 

2np JupGE (Pompously): My dear 
Oliver, Miss Sprig’s garden had the 
most original color combinations I 
have ever seen! 

3rp JupcE: Both you good men lose 
sight of the fact that Mrs. Hedge- 
row’s was the most original in ar- 
rangement. 

2nD JUDGE: What’s arrangement com- 
pared to color scheme? 

3RD JuDGE (Heatedly): What’s color 
scheme compared to arrangement? 

ist JupGE: Gentlemen, be calm! Mrs. 
Appleby’s garden had both color and 
arrangement. 

2npD JuDGE (Coldly): To anyone with a 
knowledge of both, it certainly did 
not! 

Ist Jupce (Drawing himself up 
proudly): Sir, you insult me! (Rep 
Ripinc Hoop, Satty, and Bry 
enter at left. They are talking so ex- 
citedly that they do not see the JuDGES, 
who withdraw a little toward the right.) 

Say: Did you ever see such an original 


and get it ready before the judges’ garden? 
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Ist JupDGE (Aside): Hmm! Original! 

Bitty: Say, it sure was arranged 
nicely, wasn’t it? 

3RD JUDGE (Aside): Arranged! 

Rep Riminc Hoop: And all those 
lovely colors. Mary can’t lose! 

2np JUDGE (Aside): Colors! 

Sauiy: Let’s see if she is coming yet. 
(The children rush out at left.) 

ist JupGE: Children ought to know. 
Mary, is it? 

2nD JUDGE: Yes. Mary. 

3RD JUDGE: Mary for first prize. (1st 
JuDGE takes a blue ribbon out of his 
pocket.) 

Ist JupGE (Suddenly): But I don’t re- 
member Mary’s garden! 

2np JupDGE: Well — I must confess I 
don’t either. 

3RD JupGE: In fact, neither do I. 

Ist JuDGE (Thoughtfully) :Hm! (Pauses) 
Well, you heard yourself that Mary 
can’t lose. The little girl in the red 
cloak said so. 

2np and 3rp JupGEs (Sighing with re- 
lief): Then Mary it is. (The children 


re-enter at left, this time Mary with 
them.) 

Mary: I don’t know yet. The judges 
haven’t decided. 

Ist JupGE (Stepping toward center of 
stage and coughing importantly): 
Ahem! The judges have decided. The 
first prize goes to Mary. 

Mary (Bursting into smiles): Really? 
That’s me! (The other children clap. 
The lst JupGE pins the ribbon on 
her.) 

lst JupeEe: I hereby award you the 
Blue Ribbon, first prize for the Most 
Original Garden in the Garden Club 
Original Garden Contest! 

Mary: Thank you! (The children join 
hands, pulling the JupGxEs into their 
circle. Then they skip around clock- 
wise, singing: 

Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 
With silver bells and cockle shells 
And pretty maids in a row. 


THE END 


Betty Blue’s Shoe 


by Helen Littler Howard 


Characters 
Betty BLvuE 
THE SHOEMAKER 
Berny Brrp 
GRACIE GOOSE 
Mitty Mouse 
WIsE Ow. 
Settine: In the woods. 
Ar Rise: Betty Buvue enters. She is 
hopping on one foot. 


Berry BLve: 

What shall I do? What shall I do? 

I’ve worn a hole through the sole of 
my shoe! 

Whenever I try to walk the thorns 
prick my foot and the stones bruise 
it. 

Berny Brirp (Flying in from stage 
right): 

What is the matter, Betty Blue? 





Why are you hopping along on one 
foot? 

Berry Buve: 

Oh, Berny Bird. However shall I get 
home? 

What shall I do? What shall I do? 

I’ve worn a hole through the sole of 
my shoe. 

Berny Brrp: 

Why don’t you mend the hole with 
some twigs? 

That’s what I do when I find a hole 
in my nest. 

Betty Buve: That’s a good idea. I'll 
try it. (Berny Brrp flies off) Here 
are some twigs. (Takes off shoe) I 
would never have thought of mend- 
ing the shoe this way. How clever 
Berny Bird is! There I’ve put twigs 
over the hole and now the stones and 
thorns can’t get through. (Puts on 
shoe and begins to walk) Oh, dear! 
(Stops) The twigs are so rough that 
they feel worse than the stones. I 
can’t walk with twigs in my shoe. 
(Takes off shoe.) 

Mitry Mouse (Running in): What’s 
the matter, Betty Blue? Why do you 
stand there with your shoe in your 
hand? I thought humans wore shoes 
on their feet not on their hands. 

Betty Buve: Little Field Mouse, I’m 
in trouble. The thorns and stones 
hurt my feet. 

What shall I do? What shall I do? 
I’ve worn a hole through the sole of 
my shoe. 

Mirtry Movss: Is that all that bothers 
you? Why don’t you pick some grass 
and put it in your shoe? That’s what 
I use to mend my nest. Grass is so 
cool. 

Betty Buve: Thank you, Mitty Mouse. 
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I'll try grass. Berny Bird suggested 
that I use twigs, but the twigs were 
as rough as the stones. (MOUSE goes 
off. Berry picks grass and puts it in 
her shoe.) There the hole is quite 
covered. (Puts on shoe and begins to 
walk) Oh, oh! The thorns and stones 
come right through the grass! (Takes 
off shoe.) 

GraciE Goose (Waddles in): What’s 
the matter, Betty Blue? Why are you 
crying? 

Berry Buivue: Oh, Gracie Goose, the 
thorns and stones hurt my foot. 
What shall I do? What shall I do? 
I’ve worn a hole through the sole of 

my shoe! 

GraciE Goose: Why don’t you put 
some soft feathers in your shoe? 
That’s what I use to line the nest 
for my babies. I’ll give you some. 
They are quite soft. (Gives Berry 
some feathers.) 

Berry Buive (Takes feathers): Oh, 
thank you very much, Gracie. I’m 
sure that these will make my shoe 
quite comfortable. (GRACIE goes off. 
Berry puts feathers in her shoe and 
puts it on) How soft this feels. (Be- 
gins to walk) Oh, dear! The thorns 
and stones come through the feathers 
too. I can never walk home. 

Wise Ow. (Calling from a tree stage 

center) : 
Betty, Betty Blue. 
I will help you. 

Betty Buve: Who calls? Oh, now I see 
you, Mr. Wise Owl. 

Wise Ow.: Take your shoe to the 
Shoemaker. He will mend it for you. 

Berry Buve: I never thought of that. 
How wise you are. There is a shop 
just at the turn of the path. 





WIseE OwL: 

Much better is leather 
Than twigs, grass or feather 
To mend a shoe. 

Betty Buvue: Thank you, Mr. Owl. 
(Berry takes off shoe and hops to the 
SHOEMAKER’S shop.) 

SHOEMAKER: 

Little Betty Blue, 
What can I do for you? 

Betty Buve: I’ve worn a hole through 
the sole of my shoe. Berny Bird 
thought I could use twigs to mend it, 
but the twigs were too rough. Mitty 
Mouse suggested grass to cover the 
hole, but though it was cool, the 
grass didn’t keep out the thorns and 
stones. Gracie Goose gave me some 
soft feathers and though the feathers 
made my shoe ever so comfortable 
the thorns and stones pushed right 
through the feathers. Wise Owl said 


I had better come to you. 
SHOEMAKER: 
I will be glad to mend your shoe. 
(takes shoe.) 
With a tip and a tap, And a rappy 
tack tack! 
A new leather sole I have put on the 


back! 


Now put on your shoe, Betty Blue 


Betty BuveE (Puts on shoe): How good 


it feels. It feels nearly as soft as 
feathers, almost as cool as the grass, 
and not at all rough like the twigs. 
But I must try walking on it to see 
if the leather keeps out the thorns 
and stones. (Walks about) Oh, yes, 
the leather does not let the thorns 
prick my foot nor the stones bruise it. 
Thank you so much, Mr. Shoemaker. 
How quickly you fixed it for me. 
Good-bye. 


SHOEMAKER: 


Good-bye, Betty Blue. 
I’m glad I helped you. 


Betty BuveE (Starting home): 


The Wise Owl is right. 
Much better is leather 
Than twig, grass or feather 
To mend a shoe. 
(Beginning to skip homeward) 
With a skip and a hop 
From the shoemaker’s shop, 
Free from thorn and stone 
My feet take me home, 
A new leather sole on my shoe! 


THE END 


“ 





The Singing Lesson 


by Marion E. Thorpe Diller 


Characters 

Miss Nancy WorRELL, an elderly 
owner of the toy shop 

Miss JANE WoRRELL, her sister 

Pinky, the canary 

Ciicko CLOWN, a marionette 

Mr. ABDULA, a toy monkey 

FuDGE, a toy dog 

Setrine: A Toy Shop. 

Time: The present. 

At Rise: Miss Nancy is having some 
trouble mending a small hole in 
Pinxy’s cage. She is a bit upset be- 
cause she is afraid Pinxy might get 
out through a hole in the cage which she 
is fastening with wire. Miss Nancy 
holds a pair of pliers in her hand. 
Miss JANE stands near Miss Nancy. 
Cuicko CLown is in a heap on the 
floor. Pinxy is in his cage. 

Miss Nancy (Looks at her sister, talks 

to Pinky): 

Pinky dear, are you all right? 

Do you think the hole is tight? 
(She continues to look at JANE and 
hands her the pliers which JANE 
puts in a drawer behind the counter.) 

Miss JANE: 

You’ve fussed over Pinky too long; 

I’m sure the wire is quite strong. 

Now what could happen anyway? 

You’ve got the cage wired to stay. 

Miss Nancy (Not quite satisfied, stands 

in front of cage. Pinxy chirps at her 
pleasantly) : 

He has a very cheerful song. 

I like to hear him all day long. 


Miss JANE (Impatiently taps her foot, 
puts on coat and hat): 


Hurry, my dear, we'll have to go. 

It’s past our supper time, I know. 
(Lowers light. Miss Nancy leaves 
Pinky, gets into her coat and hat as 
the sisters go out, locking the door 
after them. After the key is turned 
in the lock, there is quiet in the Shop 
for a few seconds then a sharp bark 
as FupGE jumps excitedly down 
from the shelf.) 


Mr. Asputa (Puts two paws on the 
counter and carefully pulls himself 
up to the counter and sits down): 

What’s on your mind, old Fudge, old 
boy? 
You’re pretty smart for just a toy. 

FupGe (Barks): 

Don’t talk so loud, you’ll wake up 
Pink. 
He’s fast asleep up there, I think. 


Pinky (Crossly): 
I’m not asleep, I’ll have you know. 
I thought Miss Nan would never go. 


Fupee (Barks): 
We'll have some fun, that’s what 
we'll do. 
And now I’ll tell my plan to you. 
(Looks at Pinxy) 
Pinky, please teach us how to sing; 
We'll all practise like anything. 
Pinky (Wistfully): 
I'll do my best, and if you try, 
You all might learn to sing quite 
high. 





FUDGE: 
Where is our good friend, Clicko 
Clown? 
I hope he has not fallen down. 
Cuiicko Ciown (From his place on the 
floor): 
You know a string is best for me, 
It keeps me as I ought to be. 
Pinky (From his cage): 
I wish I could get out of here. 
I do not like it; is that clear? 
Cuiicko CLown (Brightly): 
I'll tell you Pink what we’ll do. 
Mr. Abdula will help you. 
He can climb up, open the door. 
And you can fly down to the floor. 
Pinky (Trills a lovely trill): 
Oh, Clicko Clown, that will be great! 
Please hurry up, it’s getting late. 
(Ciuicko CLown raises himself 
enough from the floor to watch the 
cage. His legs are wide apart and 


his arms hang limply at his side. 
He cannot see Mr. ABpuLa sitting 
on the counter. CuicKo calls in a 


loud voice) : 

Cuiicko CLown: 

Mr. Abdula, where are you? 
We have a little job to do. 

Mr. Aspuia (Carefully opens cage 
door. Pinky hops to the floor. Mr. 
ABDULA gets inside the cage) : 

I would love to be a bird. 
Feel just like one; it’s absurd. 

Pinky (Flutters his feathers, 
about): 

I'll teach all of you to sing. 
It really is a simple thing. 
To sing well, you must all stand, 
That’s a rule in every land. 

Ciicko Ciown (Looks dejected and un- 
happy): 

Oh, dear! However can I sing? 


looks 


I can’t stand up without my string; 
My legs go flop and down I sit . . . 
Sometimes it hurts . . . a little bit. 

FupGE (With sympathy): 

Poor old Clicko! That’s too bad. 
Please don’t look so very sad. 

Pinky (Looks up at Mr. ABDULA in his 
cage): 

We'll let Abdula hold the strings, 
While I beat time with both my 
wings. 

Mr. Aspuwa (Carefully gets out of the 
cage and jumps down to the floor, 
gathers up CuicKo’s strings, climbs ° 
back to the counter, pulls the strings 
tight and CxicKo stands erect) : 

I’ll hang on to Clicko’s string, 
So that he can learn to sing. 

Cuiicko CLown (Hopefully): 

I feel quite safe and well again. 
I do not have a single pain. 
PINKY: 
Abdula won’t let you fall: 
When you stand, you are quite tall. 

Mr. Asputa (Sits very still holding 
strings for CLIcKO): 

I'll help you Clicko, don’t you fear. 
I’ll hold you up and be quite near. 
Pinky (Goes to center stage and turns 

towards CLIcKo): 
Friends, we’ll sing the scale of C. 
All together . . . after me. 
One, two, three, four: Do, Me Fa. 
After me now, Ro, La La. 

Mr. Asputa (Interrupts): 

The singing really sounds first-rate; 

But it must be getting late. 
(He forgets to hold the strings and 
Cuicxo flops to the floor. The 
others stop singing. Mr. ABDULA 
stops making strange sounds. FUDGE 
stops his whining and the loud 
voice of CLicKo is silenced. ABDULA 





rushes to CLICKO.) 
O, my friend, what have I done? 
I have ruined all our fun. 
Cuicko CLown (His head over his 
shoulder, his arms limp): 
Dear me. However can I sing? 
I can do nothing without a string. 
Mr. Asputa (Hovers over Ciicko try- 
ing to help him): 
You are sure that you’re all right? 
This gave me an awful fright. 
(He tightens the strings and CiicKo 
jerks into a sitting position.) 
Pinky (Brightly): 
Before we stop, let’s sing one song; 
It is easy, not too long. 
Long may the Toy Shop full of toys 
Be here to welcome girls and boys. 
FupGE: 
Now our lessons have begun, 
It’s been sport, we have had fun. 


Pinky (70 Ciicko): 
You may yet surprise the town 
With your singing, Clicko Clown. 
CiicKko CLOWN: 
You are very kind, my friend. 
But on strings my days depend. 
Pinky (Sweetly) : 

We will sing another night. 

When the Shop is closed up tight. 
(He hops into cage, Mr. ABDULA 
slowly lets the strings drop and 
Cuicko flops to the floor. Mr. 
ABDULA climbs on the chair, closes 
the cage door, fastening it with wire. 
FupGe growls and climbs to his 
place on the shelf while Mr. As- 
DULA gives a careful look around 
and disappears behind the counter 
as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 


Colors Mean So Much 


by Karin Asbrand 


Characters 
REp 
ORANGE 
YELLOW 
GREEN 
BLUE 
VIOLET | 
RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 
Rep Rose 
ORANGE TIGER LILY 
YELLow Daisy 
GREEN LEAF 
BuvE Forcet-Mr-Nor 
VIOLET 


rainbow girls 





American Flag 


) 





/ 


Boy 
GIRL 
AT Rise: Boy and Gir come forward 
to center from left and right. 
Boy: 
If there were no colors the world 
would surely be 
A very bleak and dreary place for 
everyone to see. 
For colors have a language that 
never will grow old 
That makes a pretty story wherever 
it is told. 
GIRL: , 
If there were no colors to weave a 
pattern bright 





There would be no loveliness to 
charm and to delight. 
The flowers, birds, and butterflies 
would be drab and gray 
If there were no colors to make the 
earth so gay. 
(They take their places at extreme 
right and left of stage. A waltz is 
played and the Rainbow girls dance 
in from left, led by Rep and go to 
right of stage forming a semi-circle, 
VIOLET towards center.) 
First RaInBow: 
The first bright hint of sunrise; 
The last red sunset’s glow 
Reflects my brightest color 
To start a pretty bow. 
Seconp Rarnsow: 
It melts into the Orange, 
A lovely brilliant hue 
To make a lovely rainbow 
More beautiful for you. 
Turrp Rarnsow: 
It mingles with the Yellow 
That lends its cheerful glow 
To all the lovely colors 
That make a rainbow grow. 
FourtTH RaInspow: 
Green is the next bright color, 
You see it everywhere. 
It’s borrowed from the Springtime 
To make a rainbow fair. 
Firtrx Rarnpow: 
The rainbow would look very queer 
Without a bit of blue, 
A little hint of smiling skies 
To make it bright for you. 
VIOLET: 
Last but not least, my color, 
The lovely violet 
Will make a gorgeous rainbow 
That you won’t soon forget. 


(They all hold up their meces of 
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colored cardboard putting them to- 
gether to form a bow, and sing to the 
tune of “Believe Me, If All Those 
Endearing Young Charms’’.) 
There’s a rainbow that reaches 
across the gray skies 
As it catches a glint of the sun 
Bringing with it a message of glad, 
sweet surprise. 
It’s a symbol for everyone. 
It will soon fade away, but its 
beauty remains 
In each heart to be cherished by 
all. 
For it brings a glad message of hope 
to the world, 
Treasured mem’ry for big and for 
sinall. 
(This same song is played in waltz 
time, and the Flowers dance in from 
right, led by Rep, and go to left of 
stage, forming a semi-circle, VIOLET 
towards center.) 
Rose: 
They call me Queen of Flowers, 
The rose so gay and bright 
That brings to many people 
Such moments of delight. 
TiGeR Lity: 
I’m straight and tall and handsome, 
And gay as I can be, 
And splash bright spots of color 
That make for ecstasy. 
YELLow Daisy: 
I’m the lowly yellow daisy 
But I add a cheerful glow 
Wherever I can find a space 
To root myself and grow. 
Green Lear: i! 
Now what is that I hear you say 


? 
“Just leaves?’ But you'll agree, 
That without leaves the pretty 

flowers 





Would not be much to see. 
The lovely grass upon the lawn, 
The leaves upon the tree, 
Each one a different shade of green 
Is perfect as can be. 
Forcet-Mz-Nor: 
The blue forget-me-not am I; 
Just like a bit of sky 
Dropped down to make a bed of 
flowers 
To charm the human eye. 
VIOLET: 
The modest violets that bloom 
So early in the Spring; 
In hidden corners, faith and love 
And brightness heralding. 
(They raise their flowers to form a 
bow, and sing to the tune of “All 
Through the Night.’’) 
Flowers in the garden growing 
Spread hope and cheer; 
Lovely cclors, brightly glowing, 
Bloom year by year. 
O’er the spirit gently stealing, 
Visions of delight revealing, 
Breathes a pure and holy feeling, 
Flowers of cheer. 
Boy: 
Colors mean so very much 
To folks like you and me, 
Making so much loveliness 
For everyone to see. 
GiRu: 
The colors of our country’s flag 


Are bright and glowing, too, 
For there is love, and hope, and 
cheer 
In our red, white, and blue. 
(All sing ‘There Are Many Flags In 
Many Lands” as Rep, Waite and 
Buvue march in from right to center, 
flags over right shoulder.) 
Rep: 
Red is for courage to make the 
bright bars 
A setting supreme for the brilliant 
white stars. 
WHITE: 
White is for love and for charity, too, 
To make the white bars of the red, 
white, and blue. 
The stars, too, are white, and how 
brightly they shine, 
To make up the flag that is both 
yours and mine. 
BLvE: 
Blue is for faith, and for hope for the 
world 
That shines bravely forth when our 
flag is unfurled. 
(They hold up their flags, crossed, and 
a tableau is formed with the colored 
bows on either side, crossed flags in the 
center, and spotlight on the whole. 
“America, the Beautiful” is heard.) 


THE END 


" 





Part Four 


Vocational Guidance Play 





The House That Jack Buzlt 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 
Jor Dirks, a carpenter 
Britt Dup ey, an electrician 
Epp Frost, a plasterer 
JacK STRONG, a contractor 
Cora BEED 
Este BEED 
SetTtine: A bare room, apparently just 
finished. 
At Rise: Jor Diiks is discovered up 
left. He is sawing a piece of wood on a 
small trestle. Buu Dupitry and 
Eppie Frost are up right. Epp1£ is 
on a step ladder working on the walls 
with a plasterer’s “float.” Bru is busy 
with some wires along the floor. After 
a moment JOE stops sawing, goes to 
wall and measures, comes back to 
wood at trestle and again measures. 
Eppie (Stopping work for a moment): 
So you have to get yourself another 
helper, Joe? Quite a problem. 


member him? He’ll never be a 
plasterer. 


Britt (Banteringly): You guys don’t 


know how to pick ’em. I’m not hav- 
ing any trouble with my helper. 
He’s going to stay on as an ap- 
prentice electrician until he learns 
the trade. Smart boy, I’d say. 


Jor: You're right, Bill. He is a smart 


boy. But where can you find more 
like him? (Pointing with hammer for 
emphasis) I was talking with my 
nephew the other night. You know, 
the kid that’s in high school taking 
what he calls an industrial course. 
Learn a trade, I told him, and you'll 
not be running around looking for 
work when all these white collar jobs 
are folding up. He’ll do it, too. As 
soon as he finishes high school he’s 
going out as an apprentice. He can 
make sixty cents an hour to start. 


Jor (Looking up): You’re right there. 
Well, I couldn’t tell him, and if he 
didn’t have enough sense to stay on 
the job, all the talking I could do 


Eppie: Another carpenter, eh? 

Jor: Nope. He’s going to be a plumber. 
(They laugh.) 

Epp1z: I wish more of these high school 


wouldn’t matter. Seems as though 
no one wants to work hard these 
days. 

Eppie: I didn’t think he’d last. He 
wasn’t interested in learning how to 
do anything. He reminded me of the 


kids would take to the skilled trades. 
Why there are only half as many 
plasterers today as there were fifteen 
years ago. And with pay at a dollar 
and seventy-five cents an hour, to 
say nothing of overtime. 


one I had about a month ago. Re- Jor: White collar jobs. White collar 
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jobs. Nobody wants to get his hands 
dirty. For thirty years I’ve been a 
carpenter, and I’ve never been out 
of work. And a mighty good living 
I’ve been making. Right now I can 
look ahead to ten years of steady 
work, then I’ll retire with a nice little 
nest egg — and my own home. 

Bru: There sure is a shortage of good 
electricians right now. The pay’s 
mighty good, but I guess it’s the 
three or four year’s apprentice work 
they don’t want. Most of the kids 
just out of high school expect to 
start in big right from the start. 

Eppre: Yeh, think of Jack and all the 
other contractors. They might be 
able to get materials in a little while, 
but how about men? How will they 
ever build a million and a half 
houses? 

Bru: Jack’s only building a hundred 
like this, and it looks as though we’ll 
have to do most of it ourselves. (He 
has apparently finished — rises and 
picks up tools — pliers, etc.) Okay, 
Eddie, I won’t get in your way any- 
more. I’m about finished here. 

Joe (Hammering at wall): Me, too. 
Gotta do the trim on the back porch. 
Jack said he’d be here this morning 
to check on that. Ought to be here 
by now. 

Epprz: Well, if you happen to run into 
any boys who want to learn a trade, 
send them to me. When this build- 
ing gets really going, plasterers are 
going to be awfully scarce. 

Jor: If I see him first,-he’ll learn to be 
a carpenter. Nothing better than 
being a carpenter, you know. 

Bru (Laughingly) : That’s right. Noth- 
ing except being an electrician. (Mrs. 


Cora BEeEp enters centre, suddenly. 
She looks about her.) 

Cora: Well! (Men look up) Can you 
tell me who is responsible for build- 
ing this house? 

Jor: Well, Lady, I guess we all are. I’m 
the carpenter, Bill there is the elec- 
trician, and Eddie’s the plasterer. 
There’s a plumber out back, but the 
roofer’s gone. 

Epp1e: The contractor is Jack Strong. 
He’s the boss. 

Cora: Well! I don’t know whom I 
should speak to, but if you are the 
men who actually did the building, I 
can say plenty to you. (To Jor) You 
there. If you’re a carpenter, why did 
you ever make such ridiculously 
large windows? They’re so out of 
place. 

Jor: Lady, I build them according to 
the plans. The architect made those. 
Far as I can see, nothing’s wrong 
with them. 

Cora: Well! I suppose that’s the kind 
of work one must take these days 
when you can’t get anyone to do 
anything, let alone do it right. (BrLu 
snickers. She turns to him) And you 
there! You put those floor plugs 
right in the middle of the room. 
Where would you put a bureau? And 
I suppose you think you’re an elec- 
trician? (Jo Eppir) And the plaster 
is rough, too rough. Don’t you know 
it will catch all the dust? (Disgust- 
edly) Very poor work, I’d say. Very 
poor! 

Jor: Look, we only work here. We fol- 
low the plans and do what we’re 
supposed to do. I don’t know who 
you are lady, but if you have any 
complaints, you’ll have to see the 





contractor. Don’t blame us for it. 

Cora (Haughtily): I’m Mrs. Cora 
Beed! (No one seems impressed) And 
I shall see this contractor person. 
Who is he? 

Bru (Not too pleasantly): Jack Strong. 
And if you stick around long enough 
he’ll be here. You can tell him all 
about it. We get a job to do, we do 
it — and good! Maybe you don’t like 
the wiring, but that’s where it’s sup- 
posed to be. 

Cora: Well! I don’t like the way this 
house is built. Where is a telephone? 

Bru: There’s none here, yet. Maybe 
you'll find one at the drug store, 
down the street. 

Cora: Well! (Disdainfully) Such work- 
manship! (She turns and goes.) 

JoE (Throwing down kis hammer for 
emphasis): Well, can you tie that! 
Here I’ve been trying to do a good 
job for Jack, and this old woman 
comes in and tells me the windows 
are too big! 

Epprz: She’s the owner! Beed. I re- 
member the name. 

Bri: Of all the old battle axes! If she’s 
the owner, she must have approved 
the plans with the architect. Jack 
went over them with her. That’s a 
swell wiring job, and she can’t kick 
about it. 

Jor: Thirty years I’ve been working at 
this trade, and I’ve met all kinds. 
But this one is tops. The windows 
are so out of place. Huh! Maybe she 
thinks they ought to be in the roof. 

Eppre: The contract calls for that kind 
of plaster. it’s a professional job if I 
ever saw one. I’m going to wait for 
Jack. He’ll have to handle her. 

Bri: Boy, a contractor sure has his 
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headaches. He takes on a building 
proposition, gets some profit, worries 
about hiring sub-contractors, and 
worries until the job is done. I’m 
glad I’m just an electrician. 

Jor: Yeh, I’m not going to get riled 
over this. After all, if she doesn’t like 
the house, someone else will. Let 
Jack take it over. (Picks up hammer 
— laughingly) The windows are so 
out of place. That’s a good one. 

Bru: Maybe she won’t like the view. 
We couldn’t change that for her — 
or could we? 

Joe (Suddenly): Listen! She’s coming 
back. 

Eppre (Moving quickly to centre, listen- 
ing): It sounds like Jack. It is Jack. 
(They stand expectantlu for a moment 
and Jack enters centre with Mrs. 
Eustz BExEp.) 

Jack: Hi, men! (T7’o Exsie) Mrs. Beed, 
these are the men who built your 

‘ house. This is Joe Dilks, the car- 
penter; Bill Dudley, the electrician; 
and Eddie Frost the plasterer. The 
other men have finished and gone. 

Exste: I’m so glad to know you. And I 
do want to thank you for the splendid 
work you’ve done here. My husband 
and I will love the place. 

Bru: Ah, er, are you going to live here? 

Jack (Smilingly): She certainly is. 
Mrs. Beed has the place all bought 
and paid for. Now all she has to do 
is move in. 

Eppre: Mrs. Beed? Are you Mrs. Beed, 
the owner? 

Este: I am. 

Jack (As he noles puzzled looks): Why, 
what’s wrong? Don’t you recognize 
the name? 

Jor: Ahem! Er, ah. We do. But who 





was the other Mrs. Beed? 

Jack: Other Mrs. Beed? 

Jor: It’s like this, Jack. We were just 
finishing up and a lady comes in and 
starts telling us what’s wrong with 
the house. The windows are too big, 
she says. 

Brix: And the plugs are not in the right 
place. 

Epp1e: The plaster’s too rough. 

Jor: She says she’s Mrs. Beed and 
she’s going to complain to you... 
Exsre (Suddenly): Oh! My mother-in- 

law! Where is she? 

Jack: Your mother-in-law? 

Brix: The last we saw her, she was out 
back looking for Jack. Probably still 
there. 

Evsre: You say she didn’t like the 
house? 

Brut: If she did, she had a funny way 
of showing it. According to her, we 
are poor workmen who don’t know 
how to do anything right. 

Eustis (Distressed) : I’m sure she doesn’t 
mean half she says. (Jo Jack) Now 
what shall I do. Nothing will be 
right. 

Eppr8: You won’t have to do anything. 
I think she’s coming back. 

Jor (Picking up saw): Oh, oh. Excuse 
me, but I’m busy. (Mrs. Cora BEEp 
comes in centre — stands in doorway.) 

Cora: Oh, so you’re here, Elsie. Why 
didn’t you tell me you were buying 
such a ridiculously small house? 

Euste (Going to her): Oh, Mother. I 
didn’t want you to see it until I had 
everything ready. Now that you’re 
here, let me show you around. 

Cora (Haughtily): I’ve been around. 
It’s very simple to do. (To Jack) 
Are you the man who is responsible 


for this — this piano crate? 

Jack (Gulping): Piano crate? 

ExsiE: This is Jack Strong, this con- 
tractor. These are some of the men 
who built the house for me. (Quickly) 
I know it must seem small to you, 
but it is just right for Melvin and 
me. Really, it’s a lovely place. 

Cora (Not convinced): So? 

Exsre: And we have wonderful news. 
Tell her, Mr. Strong. 

Jack: We entered the plans of this 
house in a national contest for small 
homes, and we’ve won first prize. 

Cora (Not too impressed): What, for 
the smallest house? 

Ese: For the most conveniently ar- 
ranged house, Mother. 

Jack (With renewed courage): And you 
are just the person we need to help 
show it off. A photographer is com- 
ing up this afternoon to take pic- 
tures of the house for a national 
magazine. Won’t you let us take 
pictures of you in the house? Say, in 
the kitchen baking one of your de- 
licious pies, or perhaps in the sewing 
room, or just sitting by the fire- 
place? 

Cora (Taken aback): I, ah . . . you 
mean pictures in a national maga- 
zine? 

Exsre: Yes, that would be wonderful! 
Oh, Mother, will you do it? 

Jack: We were going to take some of 
the men who built the house. And 
we'll have some of the owners. But 
just think of the touch of quality 
someone like you will give to this 
house. Will you do it? 

Cora (Now quite sweet): Well, I... 
But where is the furniture? You 
can’t take pictures of bare walls. 





Ewsie: There’s a van coming up today 
with just a few things for back- 
ground. Come out and let me show 
you. (Takes Cora by arm and starts 
centre. ) 

Cora (As they go out centre): I’m so 
glad I just got a permanent. (Ezit.) 

JoE (Coming to Jack who sighs a sigh of 
relief): Jack, let me shake hands 
with a diplomat. That was neat! 

Eppre: It sure was. But you don’t 
know how mad we were when she 
first barged in here. 

Bru: If she was the owner, I wasn’t 
going to do any more of your houses. 

Jack: Take it easy, men. Don’t let 
people get you upset. I’m the lucki- 
est contractor in the city, and I 
don’t want to lose any of you. Why 


do you know there’s such a shortage 
of good tradesmen today, they’re 
worth their weight in gold? 

Jor (Laughing): Maybe we ought to 
collect a little more of that gold. 
Jack: Now don’t take me seriously 

(They all laugh) Well, I’m going to 
go out back and see how the mother- 
in-law is coming along. (He goes 

centre. ) 

Bruu (Laughingly): Can you imagine. 
The first house Jack builds, and right 
off he has mother-in-law trouble! 
(All laugh. Bruu starts off center, Jor 
picks up tools, Epp1e moves ladder, 
and they again start about their work 
as the curtain closes.) 


THE END 


— 





Part Five 


Radio Plays 





The Atom and Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


by Marcus Konick 


Characters 
ANNOUNCER 
CHARLES WESTLAKE, @ scientist 
HARRIET, his wife 
JUNIOR, their son 

ANNOUNCER: This is the story of the 
Atomic City, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 
It held the world’s top secret until 
August the sixth, 194: That was 
when the first atomic bomb shat- 
tered Hiroshima and blasted us into 
the atomic age. And this is what hap- 
pened that evening in one of the 
white, prefabricated houses in Oak 
Ridge, where that bomb was made. 

Sounp: Screen door opening and shut- 
ting. Quick footsteps. 

Harriet: Charles, darling! Honestly, I 
was never so proud! 

CHARLES (Without pride): Hello, Har- 
riet! 

Harriet: Oh, darling, and to think 
that I thought your work was all so 
— so impractical! Really, this is the 
happiest day of my life! 

CuarRLEs (Soberly): 200,000 people 
died today. 

Harriet (Taken aback): Oh — But 
then — they were Japanese. 

CuaRLES: They were people! They 
were husbands and wives, like us, 
and kids — like Junior. 

Harriet (Peeved): Oh — you're al- 
ways — so — ! (More brightly) Hon- 


estly — I sat at the meeting and they 
turned on the radio and I heard 
President Truman say the bomb had 
been dropped on Hir — Hiro — 

CuHaRLEs (Wearily): Hiroshima. 

Harriet: Had been dropped on Hiro- 
shima and it meant the end of the 
war and it had been made right here 
in Oak Ridge, Tennessee, and no- 
body had known a thing about it — 
I mean, except you — and I realized 
you had done it — brought about 
this — this atomic age, I was real: y 
so thrilled! 

CHARLEs: But | didn’t make it myself, 
you know, there were a thousand 
other scientists and hundreds of 
thousands of others who worked on 
it. 

Harriet (Ignoring him): And I’m so 
glad it wasn’t any of those foreigners 
who did it, but just us Americans. 

CuaRLEs: But it wasn’t; Harriet. The 
Curies were French, Rutherford was 
English, Einstein and Miss Meitner 
are Germans, Fermi is Italian, Neils 
Bohr is Danish — 

Harriet: But after all, it was done 
here and that’s what really counts 
anyway, isn’t it? (Peevishly) And 
Charles — you promised to tell me 
the secret. 

CHARLES: What secret? 

Harriet: Don’t pretend! You know — 





what makes the atom bomb work. 

Cxuar es: I still can’t tell some of it. 

Harriet: Come on, Charles. Please! 

Cuarues: Oh, well, I’ll tell you this 
much: All matter is made up of 
molecules. 

Harriet: Matter? What’s that? 

CuaRLEs: Oh, chairs, tables, flowers, 
dogs, you — and me — everything. 

Harriet (Shocked): Oh! 

Cares: And molecules are made up 
of atoms. Each atom is more or less 
like a universe. There’s a center, 
made up of protons and neutrons, 
and electrons revolve around it, like 
planets. 

Harriet: You mean — I’m sitting on 
them — Universes? 

CuHARLEs: In a way. A hair is 20 billion 
times as thick as an electron. 

Hzrriet: How can that cause such an 
explosion? 

CHARLES: We learned how to break up 
the center, called a nucleus, by shoot- 
ing it with a neutron. When we shoot 
Uranium 235 with it, each nucleus 
shoots others and there is a terrific 
explosion, so that one pound of 
uranium makes as much heat as five 
million pounds of coal. 

Harriet: How perfectly horrible! I 
had no idea you were shooting all 
those tiny, innocent, helpless little 
baby nucleuses like that! 

CHARLES (Disgustedly): Ah, well! (With 
idle curiosity) Where’s Junior? 

Harriet: Junior? Oh. I really don’t 
know. I had to leave early for the 
meeting, so I didn’t see him at lunch. 
Wasn’t he here when you came 
home? 

CHARLEs: No. 

Harriet: Well, I'll call Mrs. Wilson. 
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Maybe he’s there. You know he and 
Bob are always so busy with that 
Current Problems Club of theirs. 
(Sound of dialing) Really, I don’t 
know what he sees in it. He’s so pec 
— Oh, hello, Ida? This is Harriet. 
(Pause) Yes, wasn’t it awful. Just 
imagine her trying to join our club! 
Well, you know, that Mrs. Hender- 
son would do anything to get under 
my skin. I really think that’s why 
she proposed that foreigner, that — 
that communist. 

CuHaRLEs (Disgustedly): Oh, Lord! 

Harriet (Quickly): But what I really 
called up about, dear, was — is 
Junior there? (Pause) He went some- 
where with Bob? (Pause) A meeting? 
Tonight? He didn’t tell me this 
morning! Well, I suppose they’ll be 
home any minute now. (Pause) 
Honestly, when I think of that 
woman — 

CHARLES: What sort of meeting? His 
club meets on Fridays. 

Harriet (Still on the phone): Yes, dear. 
I'll call you tomorrow. 

Sounp: Click of phone being hung up. 

Harriet: There was a horrible woman 
at our meeting today and — 

CHARLES: His club usually meets on 
Friday. 

Harriet: Whose? Oh. Mrs. Wilson 
said it was special — something to 
do with the atom bomb. (With real 
interest) So she tried to get this Mrs. 
Orlowitz into the club this after- 
noon but we just wouldn’t accept a 
communist or anything un-American 
like that. 

CuarLEs: A Mrs. Orlowitz, did you 
say? The wife of Dr. Ivan Orlowitz? 

Harrtet: I suppose so. 





CHARLES: But he isn’t a communist. 
I’m sure she isn’t. 

Harriet: He’s a foreigner, isn’t he? 
And with a name like that. 

CuaR.gs: I give up! Well, I think I'll 
take a walk. Maybe I’ll meet Junior. 

Harriet: All right, dear. 

Sounp: Screen door bangs. 

Harriet: I think I’ll call Mildred. 
(Dialing) Oh — Mildred? Hello, 
dear. (Pause) Yes, isn’t it a wonder- 
ful day? As I was saying to Charles 
—to think that he invented the 
atom bomb. After he’s been married 
to me all these years and — (Pause. 
Then placatingly) Oh, yes, of course I 
meant George, too. I really think it’s 
wonderful of both our husbands. But 
what I wanted to say was about this 
Russian woman — 

Sounp: Bang of screen door. 

Harriet: Oh, hello, Junior. How was 
the meeting? 

Junior (Sulking): Fine. 

Harriet: Did you see your father? No, 
no, not you, Mildred! It’s Junior. 

JUNIOR: Yes. 

Harriet: Yes? Well, where is he? 

Junior: I don’t know and I don’t care! 

Sounp: Banging of solid wooden door. 

Harriet: Well, I never! Yes, Mildred? 
(Pause) What? Oh — 

Sounp: Banging of screen door. 

Harriet: Charles? 

CHARLES: Where’s Junior? 

Harriet: Junior? Didn’t you — ? He 
went into his room. 

CHARLES: He walked right by me — as 
if he didn’t want to see me. 

Harriet: What? (On the phone, again) 
What? Oh, Mildred. Yes, I better 
call you later. 

Sounp: Click of phone being hung up. 
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HarriET: Honestly, a woman can’t 
have a life of her — 

CHARLES (Imperiously): Junior! (There 
is @ pause.) 

Harriet: Junior. Didn’t you hear 
your father? 

CHARLEs: Junior! 

Junior (Behind door, with mock indif- 
ference): Yes, Ma? 

CuHaRLEs: Come out here this instant! 

Sounp: Opening of door. 

Juntor (Fade in, coldly): If you insist. 

CnarRes: If I — ! Say, what’s come 
over you? 

Harriet: Charlie, dear, what do you 
mean, speaking to your father like 
that? And today, of all days! 

Juntor (Contemptuously): Today! I 
don’t talk to murderers! 

Harriet: A — what? 

Junior: Didn’t he help to make that 
bomb to kill all those people? What’s 
more, he’ll end by killing you, and 
me, and everybody. Before you know 
it, the whole world might — might 
disintegrate. Just blow up into 
nothing. I hate this town. I hate the 
people in it. They’re all murderers. 

CuHaRLeEs (Sternly): That will do for 
now! 

Harriet: How can you talk like that? 
When everybody says it’s just the 
most marvelous thing in ages. Why, 
your father is one of the greatest 
ben — benefactors in all history. 
Why, I — I’m so proud, I could — 

Junior (Scornfully): Well, if you’re too 
stupid to see it — 

Harriet: Well! I never! Young man, 
you just — 

CHARLES: Now, now, Harriet! After 
all, there is some sense in what he 
says. 





Harriet (Indignani): Charles West- 
lake! I never thought I’d see the day 
when you’d let your son insult you 
to your face — and call me, your 
own wife, stupid! 

CuarRLes (Soothingly): No, no, not 
about calling names. Yet I could be 
the most cold-blooded murderer in 
history, you know. 

Harriet (Instantly softened): You, 
Charles? Why, you’re the most 
gentle — ! And you saved millions 
of American lives — just millions by 
ending this war. Everybody says so. 

CHARLES: Yes, today. But in the 
future, when this bomb falls into 
other hands, it might bring the most 
terrible war in history — that would 
end all civilizaticn in thirty minutes. 

Junior: The worst of it is, it’s not the 
soldiers who suffer, but the innocent 
civilians — women, children. And 
yet you (Scornfully) you helped te 
create this barbaric — 

CuaRLEs: I know, son. I’ve had the 
same thoughts. 

Junior (Indignantly): And yet — ? 

CHARLEs: Yes. 

Junior: Our country! To think that 
we, the democracies, who have held 
out such hope to the world, should 
do it! 

CHARLES: We couldn’t help it, son. 
Sooner or later our enemies would 
have used it against us. The basic 
discoveries were made before 1940 
and the whole world knew of them. 
The Germans were within a year of 
inventing it. The Japs had cyclo- 
trons. (In a different tone) The 
Russians — 

Harriet (Horror-stricken): Oh, no — 
not those communists! 


CHARLES: Yes. And don’t forget, 
they’re our allies. One of the Big 3. 
We’ve got to live with them, maybe 
even admit them to our clubs and sit 
beside them. The peace of the whole 
world depends on it. 

Junror: How can you talk of peace, 
after this! 

CHARLES: There’s a chance. Maybe a 
slim one, but it might be that this 
will make people realize how horrible 
and useless war is and resolve never 
to use it again. 

Junior: Gunpowder and bombers and 
submarines didn’t stop wars. Why 
should this? 

CHARLES: Because this is more terrible. 
We have just released one-tenth of 
one per cent of the energy in Uranium 
235, yet one bomb does the destruc- 
tion of 2,000 B-29’s. We’ve got to 
make the United Nations work. 

Juntor (Sarcastically): Do you think it 
stands a chance? 

CHARLES (Despondenily) : I don’t know. 
When I see how we suspect each 
other, how Britain and America dis- 
trust Russia, and Russia distrusts us, 
when we have racial prejudice and 
religious intolerance in our own 
country, I’m afraid. 

Juntor: So am I. 

CHARLES: But there’s so much more to 
be gained by peace. 

Junior: We know it, but do they? 

CHARLES: How did you learn? 

Juntor (Taken aback): Why, in school, 
over the radio, in the movies, at 
home, I guess. 

CuaRLeEs: That’s it. Our real chance is 
in education. The world must learn, 
we here in the United States must 
learn, to respect and work with 





people of other nations and beliefs. 

Harriet: But, after all, Junior, your 
father hasn’t invented just a bomb. 
This — this atom thing can be used 
in other ways. 

Juntor: Sure, I know. Power for auto- 
mobiles and ships and rocket planes. 

CuHaARLEs: And a thousand other things. 
Why, the energy released from a 
little railroad ticket may yet run a 
heavy train around the world three 
or four times; a breath of air may 
run an airplane for a year. 

Junior: But, Dad, do you realize what 
you’re saying? We’d need hardly any 
oil or coal, and millions of people 
would be thrown out of work. 

CuarRLes: Yes, that can happen, if 


we're not sensible. But we can have 
more leisure, comfort, health and 
peace — such as the world has never 
known — if we share the benefits of 
atomic power. Otherwise — 

Sounp: Telephone rings. 

Harriet: I'll get it. Hello. (Pause) Oh, 
Ida! (Pause) Yes, Junior got home 
all right. You know, dear, I’ve been 
thinking. I’ll bet it would just annoy 
that nasty Mrs. Henderson to pieces 
if I were to support that Mrs. 
Orlowitz. After all, her husband did 
help to make the atomic bomb for us 
and the Russians are in the United 
Nations. 

Sounp: Up rollicking music. 

THE END 


Little Known Louisa 


by Marion Wefer 


Music: “Long, Long Ago” (One verse 
fading at repetition of refrain. Out 
cold.) 

Narrator (High school girl. Up. 
Formally): This is the story of an 
American girl who lived more than 
fifty years ago. 

2nD Hieu Scuoout Girt (Up. Yawn- 
ing): Oh dear! Old stuff! 

Narrator (Speaks naturally): Don’t 
interrupt! It’s not as bad as you 
think! (Formally) Someone once said 
that every girl in her teens wants to 
be either an actress or an army nurse! 

StupEenT: Could be. I want to go on 
the stage myself! 

NaRRATOR (Annoyed): Well, hold it! 
(Formally reading script) This girl 


was both. More than fifty years ago 
she— 

StupENnT (Quickly, sharply): Hold it 
yourself! I don’t believe that! 

NaRRATOR (Defensively): Its true! I 
checked it in her own “Life, Letters 
and Journals!’’ 

StupENT (Stubbornly): Girls 
weren’t like that fifty years ago! 

NARRATOR (Annoyed): What do you 
know about girls fifty years ago? 

StupENT (Scornfully) : Hoopskirts! 

NARRATOR (Quickly): She hated ’em! 
She’d have put all the girls in bloom- 
ers if she had her way! 

StupEnT: Smelling salts and fainting 
fits! 

NarRrRaTOR: She once walked twenty 


just 





miles in five hours and went to a 
party that night! 

StupENT: Sloppy romantics! 

Narrator: She might have married 
wealth, but she refused. She had 
other proposals, too, but she always 
said, ‘No, sir!” 

StupENT: I take back the “romantic.” 

Narrator: You'd better! She said she 
always found something ridiculous 
about her lovers. 

SrupEnt: I’m getting interested in this 
girl of yours. Who was she? 

Narrator (Formally, reading): One of 
the foremost writers of her time. The 
daughter of an educator so much be- 
fore his time that he is just beginning 
to be recognized. Louisa May Alcott! 

StupENT (Disappointed, flatly): Oh! 

NarRATOR (Natural voice): What do 
you mean “Oh?” 

StrupENT (Defensively): Well, she was 


all right, of course. I liked her Little 
Women. All but the preachy parts. I 
went to the play. I saw the movie 
twice. But, after all, she just wrote 
books for children. You said — you 
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know you did — “an actress, 
army nurse!” 

NaRRATOR: But it’s perfectly true. 
Louisa Alcott was a gifted amateur 
actress who might have been a pro- 
fessional. She was a volunteer army 
nurse and almost died from her ex- 
perience. The script tells all about it. 
Listen! (“Long, Long Ago” ad lib with 
voice over effect) Louisa Alcott and 
her sisters acted together from early 
childhood. All the old fairy tales came 
to life in their barn at Concord. 
(Music fade, sound of hammering up.) 

Louisa Aucotr: Now then, Nan, I’ll 
tack this squash vine to the ladder 
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for Jack’s bean stalk. There! (Ham- 
mering out cold) It just reaches to the 
loft. It could be longer. 

Anna Axcort: I brought the longest 
one I could find in the garden. Yards 
and yards of it! 

Louisa Aucotr: It’ll do. Now let’s 
spread some hay for me to tumble 
down on after Jack kills me! 

Anna Axcortt: Of course you padded 
your Giant suit, but do be careful, 
Lou! 

Louisa Aucortt: Bah, it’s no more than 
a fall out of the apple tree! 

Anna Aucortr (Enthusiastically): Jack 
and the Beanstalk’s going to be every 
bit as good as Cinderella! Every- 
body’s coming! The Emersons, of 
course, and the Hawthornes and the 
Channings and the Goodwins! 

Louisa Aucott: I think I’ll try that 
tumble. Let’s pretend Jack stabbed 
me. Ahhhhh! (Melodramatic groan, 
hump of fall.) 

Anna Atcott: Oh Louisa! Are you 
hurt? 

Louisa Autcotr: Hurt? Rubbish! But 
let’s spread more hay! 

NARRATOR: When she was seventeen 
Louisa wrote in her Journal. “Anna 
wants to be an actress and so do I. 
We could make plenty of money 
perhaps, and it is a very gay life.” 
The sisters were always acting plays 
which Louisa wroie for them. They 
made their own ambitious sets and 
their own properties; harps, armor, 
robes. (Voice fades, hammering up.) 

Anna Aucorr (Over effect): There, Lou, 
that finishes the castle tower! (Ham- 
mering out cold) Its really splendid, 
isn’t it? Oh, I think the Moorish 
Maiden’s Vow is going to be the best 





we've ever done! 


Louisa Aucort: It certainly looks well . 


from here. They’ll never guess how 
we built it. But I’m worried about 
the waterfall. How is it working 
May? 

May Axcort (Jn distance): Marmee let 
me have the biggest bath pan for it 
to drain in. See how I banked up the 
sides with green paper moss. Can you 
see the pitcher when I pour? 

Louisa Aucott: Not if you keep behind 
that trée stump. Try it. (Trickle of 
water) That’s enough. (Out cold) 

May A.cortrt: Does it slop over? I can’t 
see what I’m doing! 

Louisa Atcotr: Not much. The 
effect’s wonderful. Just mop up 
around the edges. 

Anna Atcott: Lou, let me run over 
my lines. This part’s longer than the 
Bandit’s Bride. Almost as long as the 
Captive of Castile. 

Louisa Aucott: In a minute, Nan. I 
want to show May about the thun- 
der. Look, May. I want it like this! 
(Thunder) 

Mrs. Aucotr (From distance): Girls! 
Girls! I’m writing to your father! 
Must there be thunder? (Musical 
bridge.) 

Narrator (Up): Louisa Alcott wrote 
several plays for the professional 
theatre and received professional 
encouragement. 

Louisa Axcotr (Up): You known, 
Nan, Mr. Barry of the Boston 
Theatre took the Rival Prima- 
Donnas and thought it would have a 
fine run. But nothing ever came of it. 

Anna Atcort: It’s provoking. There 
was that farce that Mr. Field took to 
Mobile to produce. 


Louisa Axcotr: But the poor man 
died. 

Anna Atcotr: At any rate, Nat 
Bachelor’s Pleasure Trip was per- 
formed at the Howard Athaneum. 
The papers called it a success. 

Louisa Aucottr (Decidedly): I didn’t! 
It wasn’t very well done. But — 
(Laughs) — I sat in a box! 

Anna Aucotr: Your best writing went 
into your books, I think, Louisa. 

Louisa Aucotr: Maybe. But do you 
remember that Sanitary Fair in 
Boston, Nan? (Chorus of “Battle 
Human of the Republic,” softly ad lib. 
Voice over effect) I dramatized six 

. scenes from Dickens and acted in 
them. We hadn’t a good manager, 
nor enough actors, but people liked 
what we did. We made $25.00 for our 
soldiers in the hospitals. The boys I 
used to nurse. (Pause) Perhaps that 
was my best playwriting and acting. 
(Music out cold.) 

Narrator (Up): Once Louisa came 
very near appearing on the profes- 
sional stage. Mr. Barry of the Boston 
Theatre was interested in her as a 
playwright and gave her a free pass 
to its performances. He showed her 
all through his theatre which was 
new at the time. 

Mr. Barry (Up): This way, Miss 
Alcott. Here we are upon the stage! 

Louisa Autcorr: How immense it is! 
Do you mind if I dance a jig on it? 
(Whistle of a few bars of the “Irish 
Washer-Woman” and tap of dancing 
feet. Out cold) There! I’ve appeared 
on the stage of the Boston Theatre! 

Mr. Barry (Clapping): Bravo, Miss 
Alcott! But you know I want you to 
play the Widow Pottle for me! 





Louisa Aucortrt: I know. It tempts me. 
I’ve played the Widow Pottle dozens 
of times. It would be fun. But what 
a shock for the relatives! 

Mr. Barry: Still, you play continually 
for charity. You’re really a clever 
actress! 

Loutsa Aucott (Thoughtfully): A clever 
one, perhaps. Never a great one. 

Mr. Barry: Candidly, never a great 
one. But you have a gift for comedy. 

Louisa Aucort: I always wanted to be 
a tragic actress. A Siddons, playing 
Lady Macbeth. But they always give 
me the funny old ladies. 

Mr. Barry (Laughs): I’ve seen your 
Mrs. Malaprop! Excellent! 

Louisa Autcotr: You should see me as 
Lucretia Buzzard, or Mrs. Jarley, or 
Oronthy Bluggage! 

Mr. Barry: Oronthy Bluggage? 

Louisa Atcotr: Oh, she gives a lecture 
on “Woman and Her Position.” 
People laugh at it. I gave it once at a 
party in a Deacon’s house and they 
paid me for it. 

Mrs Barry (Triumphanily): They 
paid you? Then, Miss Alcott, you’re 
a professional! You must play Widow 
Pottle in my theatre! 

Narrator (Up): But she never did. 
She intended to, but Mr. Barry 
broke his leg shortly before the per- 
formance. In the meantime, her rela- 
tives persuaded her not to play pro- 
fessionally. She continued to give her 
talent generously for charity. 

Sounp (Buzz of voices at a charity fair. 
Ad lib greetings. How do you do? 
Good evening, Deacon! Cold night, 
isn’t it? etc. Fade. 

VitLaGE Lapy (Up): Why, Leticia, are 
you out too this bitter night? I de- 
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clare everyone in the village is here 
in spite of the weather! 

Leticia: Even a New England winter 
can’t keep folks from a fair when 
Miss Alcott’s playing Mrs. Jarley! I 
heard her last night too! I vow she’s 
comical! We were all laughing fit to 
kill and she never even smiles. I don’t 
see how she does it! 

VitLaGE Lapy: My Tom always haw 
haws so I don’t know where to look! 
There, the Chairman’s stepping out 
before the curtain. I hope he doesn’t 
speak long. I came to hear Miss 
Alcott! 

CnarrMaNn (Up): Ladies and gentle- 
men! I regret to announce that Miss 
Louisa Alcott who has entertained us 
with her impersonation of Mrs. 
Jarley so often — nine times this 
week, to be exact — Miss Alcott is — 
unable to appear! (Murmur of dis- 
appointment) Due to her exertions 
for our charity Miss Alcott has com- 
pletely lost her voice. (Murmurs 
again — Isn’t that too bad! Poor Miss 
Alcott. Out cold.) 

NARRATOR: When she was forty-seven 
we find her writing in her Journal — 

Louisa Aucotr (Up): “Did Jarley for 
a fair, also for Author’s Carnival at 
Music Hall. A queer time; too old 
for such pranks.” 

Srupent (Sympathetically): What a 
trouper! Was it curtains for her then 
as an actress? 

Narrator: Yes. Her health was broken 
from her experience as an army nurse 
at the Union Hospital in George- 
town. 

StupEnt: I’d have liked to see her 
playing funny old ladies with a dead 
pan. Tell me about her as a nurse. 





Narrator: Nursing was not an organ- 
ized profession in Louisa Alcott’s 
day, nor were the army hospitals 
very well administered. Unfortun- 
ately Louisa was sent to an inferior 
hospital. ‘““Hurly-Burly House” she 
called it, for there was no competent 
head to set things right. Out of this 
harsh experience she wrote Hospital 
Sketches. 

StupEntT: I never heard of them. 

NaRRATOR: The Sketches were bought 
as fast as they could be printed. All 
over the country families were eager 
to hear about their soldier sons, hus- 
bands and brothers. Happily there 
were better army hospitals than, 
“Hurly-Burly House” where the 
nurses rose at six o’clock, dressed by 
gaslight and went to their wards. . . . 

Sam (Long yawn): Ahhhh! Here she 
comes, boys! Better duck under your 
blankets! She’ll be throwing up all 
the windows, mark my word! 

Louisa Autcotr (Up): Good morning, 
men, good morning! Oh, how can you 
breathe? Let’s have fresh air here! 
(Windows thrown open.) 

Sam (Groaning): I told you so! That’s 
Miss Alcott from New England for 
you! Nurse! 

Louisa Aucott: Yes, Sam? 

Sam: I’d thank you for another 
blanket, ma’am, if you’re going to 
make the ward like Massachusetts 
in mid-winter! 

Louisa Autcorr (Laughs): But I am! 
Here’s one for you! 

Sam: Thankee. 

Louisa Aucorr: You boys need fresh 
air. A more perfect pestilence-box 
than this house I never saw! 

Joun: Nurse! May I have another 
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blanket too? 

Louisa Aucotr: Yes, yes, and here’s 
one for you — and you — But the 
windows stay open! (Voices of pa- 
tients — Thankee, Miss. Thankee!) 

Louisa Aucorr: Dan, I'll pin this 
shawl around your shoulders! 

Dan: Thanks, nurse. You're right 
motherly, ma’am. (Jangle of trays. 
Attendant’s footsteps up, then fade.) 

Louisa Aucorr: Here comes breakfast! 
Dan, I’ll wash your face and freshen 
you up a bit. 

Dan: If you don’t mind, ma’am. 

Louisa Aucorr: Shut your eyes. This 
yellow soap stings, they tell me. I’ll 
go carefully around your wound. 

Joun: What’s for breakfast, Sam? 

Sam: Same old fried dried beef, salt 
butter, husky bread, washy coffee. 
Hey, Charley, don’t skip me! 

Lovutsa Atcortt: Tell me, Dan, how did 
you feel during Fredericksburg? 

Dan: Well, it was my first battle, you 
see, and I’m not ashamed to say I 
was a trifle flustered in the begin- 
nin’. There was such an all-fired 
racket! 

Louisa Aucorr: They told me a shell 
burst right in front of you. 

Dan: It did so. I keeled over feelin’ as 
if I was blowed higher’n a kite. I 
sung out and the boys come back for 
me, double quick. (Laughs weakly) 
But the way they chucked me over 
them fences was a caution, I tell you! 

Louisa Axucotr: How it must have 
hurt! Now, drink your coffee. I'll 
hold it. Steady! 

Sam (Very pitifully): Nurse! Can’t you 
shut them windows now? Please, 
nurse? 

Louisa Aucorr: Very well. But up they 





go after dressings are done. You 
don’t know what’s good for you, you 
great babies! (Windows close one by 
one.) 

Sam: She’s really good-hearted, that 
Miss Alcott. I’ve watched her face 
when the doctors are doing dressings. 
She tries to get them to go easy on 
you. 

Joun: She’s a rare hand at helping to 
write a letter; knows just what to 
say. Always willing too. How she 
does trot, trot, trot all day! 

Dan: I’ve got a pair of ear-bobs and a 
handkerchief pin I’m going to give 
her, if she’ll have ’em. She scrubs and 
feeds me like I was a young ’un. 

Jory (Negro voice excitedly): Miss 
Alcott! Miss Alcott! 

Louisa Atcotr: What is it Joey? 

Jory: Matron sent me! She’s jest wild 
for you to come down stairs! They’re 


comin’ in, I tell you, heaps of ’em! 
One was took out dead — I saw 
him — 

Louisa Aucott (Quickly): Hush, Joey! 


Charley, please help Dan. Tell 
Matron I’m coming! 

Music: “Baitle Hymn of the Republic” 
up softly. 

NARRATOR (Over effect): Louisa Alcott 
broke down after six weeks of army 


nursing. Her father came and took 
her home. She never quite recovered 
from her harsh experience. 

Louisa Aucortrt: I was never ill before 
this time, and never well afterward. 
But I shall never regret going as a 
nurse though a sharp tussle with 
typhoid, ten dollars, and a wig are 
all the visible results. The invisible 
results are far too deep and earnest 
to be written down. (Music out cold.) 

StupENT (Admiringly): So that’s what 
she was really like — Louisa Alcott! 
And I always thought of her as just 
an old-fashioned writer. Good, you 
know, but stuffy! 

NaRRATOR (Speaks informally and 
sincerely): Well, honestly, so did I, 
before I read the script and checked 
it with her Journals. I hunted up the 
Hospital Sketches, too. It was hard to 
find. How soon books get forgotten! 
The author’s right. She calls the - 
script ‘Little Known Louisa!” 

SrupEenT: You can say that again! 
Louisa Alcott — Actress and Army 
Nurse! And, of course, authoress! 

Narrator: I like to remember her for 
the things she did, as well as the 
things she wrote! She was a great 
American, “Little Known Louisa!” 

pee, THE END 


— 





Production Notes 





Moruer’s Bie Day 


Characters: 2 male; 6 female. 
Playing Time: 35 minutes. 
Costumes: Everyday modern dress. When the 
lay opens, Shirley wears a housecoat and a 
Coamieleiih around her head. She changes 
later into a skirt and sweater. Mrs. Bolton 
is wearing a housedress when the play 
opens. She later changes into a housecoat, 


and then into smart dress, hat and gloves. 
Properties: Book, letter; model railroad tracks, 
trains and cars; autograph book; comb; 
hairpins; dress box containing Mrs. Bolton’s 


Setting: The living room of the Bolton home. 
The room is homey and comfortable, though 
some of the furniture is somewhat shabby. 
There is a piano in the room, a sofa, arm- 
chairs, occasional tables and lamps. An 
ironing board is placed across two straight- 
backed chairs when the play opens. 

Lighting: None required. 


Iv’s So PEACEFUL 


Characters: 6 male, 2 female. 

Playing Time: 35 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern everyday clothes; Sue and 
Eddie are dressed in pajamas and bathrobes 

pt... orn , han h fol h 
oprieties: ther portfolio with papers, 
oy for Mr. Sooches snake, 2 candles, 
matches, brick; two ene of milk, wrist- 
watch for Eddie; flashlight, butcher knife. 

Setting: The attractive living room of a house 
on the outskirts of Portland, Connecticut. 
There is a comfortable sofa, small table, 
chairs, etc. In right wall is a window, also a 
fireplace. In left wall is a door leading out 

to the kitchen. 

Lighting: None required. Only lights used are 
candles. 


So Sunes A Goop DEEp 


Characters: 2 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The dresses of the period. Mrs. San- 
ford wears an apron in which are two 
pockets. The soldier wears a Confederate 
uniform. y wears the uniform of the 
Union Army. 

Properties: Candle in a candlestick, a potted 
geranium, a small oil lamp, a key, a pipe, a 
toy pistol, some books. 

Setting: The living room of a house near 
Gettysburg. In the rear wall, right, is a door 
which opens on to the garden; in the rear 
wall, left, is a window. In the left wall 
center there is a door leading to the stair- 
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way; in the right wall, center, a door open- 
ing on a room. To the left of this door is an 
armchair. In the center of the stage, down 
front, there is a table with a chair at each 
end. Another chair stands behind the table. 
Some books, a small lamp, a key, a candle 
in a candlestick are on the table. 
Lighting: None required. 


Moruer’s ADMIRERS 


Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. Mother 
wears an apron over her housedress. Father 
changes from a business suit into slacks and 
a sport jacket. 

Properties: Newspaper, toy bank filled with 
nickels and dimes, coin purse, small rubber 
ball and jacks for Billy, wrist watch for 
Ralph, two white cards, note paper, two 
florist’s boxes one containing a dozen red 
roses, vase, large box of candy, bottle of 
perfume. 

Setting: Modern American living room. There 
are entrances at right and left, the one at 
right leads to the and the front door, 
and the one at the left to other parts of the 
house. There is a sofa upstage center and 
several large comfortable chairs here and 
there with small tables and lamps placed 
near them. A writing desk stands against 
the right wall. The telephone, pens, papers, 
etc., are on the desk. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Boston Tea Party 

Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The girls are dressed in costumes of 
the Revolutionary period. John wears tight 
trousers and a long coat of the period. The 
two boys are dressed as Indians. 

Properties: Embroidery for Abigail; knittin; 
for Eliza; overnight bag; tea pot; plate o 
cakes; cups and saucers. 

Setting: age room of a home in Revolution- 
ary times. At the back of the room is a low 
mantel with fireplace, andirons, etc. Above 
the mantel is a portrait, and on the mantel 
are brass candlesticks. A fireside bench 
stands in front of the fireplace. At the left 
is a window with white curtains. Doors are 
at lower left and right center. A small table 
with silver tea service, cups and saucers on 
it stands at upper right; a chair is placed in 
back of the table. Chairs are placed at upper 
left, lower left and — 

Lighting: None required. 











PLAYS 
FOR 
Special Occasions in 


MAY 


In addition to the many fine plays for 
holidays and special occasions in this 
issue, subscribers may also obtain plays 
from previous issues for celebration of 
the following events: 


May 12th... 
Mother’s Day 


A Surprise ror Morser (Junior 

and Senior High) 
Wauistier’s Morser (Junior and 

Senior High) April, 1942 
A Manrrnez ror Morser (Junior and 

Senior High) May, 1944 
To Moruenr, wits Love (Junior 

and Senior High) 
Taree Cueers FoR Moruer (Junior 

and Senior High) May, 1946 
Moruenr’s Girt (For Intermediates) May, 1944 
We Want Morser 

For Intermediates) 

A Goupen BELL ror MorseR 

(For Primary Grades) May, 1944 
Surprise (Radio Play) , 1942 


May 30th... 
Memorial Day 


Tue Unrnvitep Guests (Junior 
and Senior High) 

Forwarp Mancz! (Junior and 
Senior High) 

Tue Pink Parasot (Junior and 
Senior Hi 

Tuey Banisn Our AnceER (Junior 
and Senior High) 

Guest or Honor (Junior and 
Senior High) 


Commencement 


To You Tux Torce 
Fon To BB FREE 
Mince Rines Toe Beiu 
GRADUATION PRESENT 
Docror’s DauGHTER 


Any of these piewe. as well as those in current 
issues, may produced royalty-free by sub- 
scribers. Single copies of individual plays may 
be purchased for 10c each. To eliminate book- 
keeping we suggest that pay t pany 
playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 
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In Gotnam Mrapow 


Characters: 6 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Margery and Maude wear dark 
dresses with long skirts and laced bodices. 
They are barefoot. The Farmer’s Wife has 
a headdress of cloth in a color contrasting 
with her dress. A pouch purse hangs about 
her waist. Dickon, Hodge and the Farmer 
wear dark jerkins, and dark pants. Hod, 
and the Farmer wear peaked caps. The 
Herald wears a tunic, tights, pointed shoes 
and a cap with a long feather. The soldiers 
wear the same basic costume. Both have 
leather belts with daggers stuck through 
them. 

Properties: Three cloths, a kerchief, a roughly- 
made wheelbarrow without any sides and 
unpainted, about a dozen round yellow balls 
for the cheeses. 

Setting: A grass-covered meadow with three 
bushes to the right. A pond to the left is so 
fringed with high grass that the water can- 
not be seen. (A concealed container of water 
can be used for the splashing.) Entrances are 
from left and right along a footpath in the 
meadow. A painted backdrop of sky with a 
suggestion of roofs in the distance may 


Lighting: None required. 


Mary’s GARDEN 


Characters: 5 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Little Red Riding Hood wears a red 
cloak and hood. Mary is dressed in a cotton 
frock covered by an apron. Winken wears a 
nightshirt and a pointed ——. Sally is 
dressed in a cotton dress. The Judges wear 
black coats and hats. They have long white 
beards. Billy wears overalls. 

Properties: Basket, bouquet of flowers, sea- 
shells, several dolls in bright dresses, toy 
gun, knife, some cord, an apple, a string of 
small bells, blue ribbon for prize. 

Setting: All that is required is a tree stump. 
Scene should represent clearing in a oul 


. 


If desired, a pier. may be used. 
Lighting: None required. 


Berry Bivuer’s SHOE 


Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday dress for Betty. The 
Shoemaker wears work clothes. The others 
are dressed in a costume suggestive of the 
animal they represent. 

Properties: Twigs, grass, feathers. 

Settung: A bench with several shoes on it, 
representing the Shoemaker’s ~~. stands 
at one side of the stage. This is all that is 


required. 
Lighting: None required. 





Tue Srnainc Lesson 


Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Miss Nancy and Miss Jane wear 
long, plain dresses. The others are dressed 
in costumes suggesting the characters they 
play. 

Properties: Pair of pliers, wire, coats and hats 
for the two sisters. 

Setting: The toy shop. Painted shelves holding 
dolls, games, music boxes, etc., run across 
the back of the stage. There is a toy dog on 
the shelf. There are several chairs placed 
here and there. One stands near the end of 
the counter close to the birdcage. The 
al runs across the stage toward the 
back. 


Lighting: None required. 


Cotors Mean So Mucu 


Characters: 1 male; 16 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Rainbow girls wear short 
dresses made in the color they represent. 
The American flag girls wear short dresses 
of the color they represent. The Flowers are 
dressed in the same way. The Boy and Girl 
wear everyday clothes. 

Properties: Each Rainbow girl carries a poe 
of cardboard painted in the color of her 
dress and cut in a certain shape so that when 
all the pieces are held together they form a 
rainbow. Small American flags for the flag 
girls. Each Flower carries a piece of a bow 
to which a sheaf of her particular flower is 
attached. 

Settung: None required. 

Lighting: None required; however, a spotlight 
may be used on final scene. 


Tue House Tuat Jack Burtt 


Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern clothes for the 
women and Jack. Working clothes for the 
workmen. 

Properties: A plasterer’s float and other tools 
for Eddie, mortar of plaster, saw, hammer, 
rule, pieces of wood, some wire, BX cable, 
pliers, screw driver. 

Setting: A bare room in a house that is just 
being completed. There is no furniture, 
but there are building materials scattered 
about the floor. A carpenter’s trestle is up 
left, a ladder up right. The entrance is 
center. ‘ 

Lighting: None required. 








GRIFFITH & MERSAND’S 
ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR TODAY 
A well planned collection of a variety of types 


of modern plays with an unusual appeal to the 
youth of today. List price $1.92. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





CLASSROOM AND GROUP 
SUBSCRIPTIONS TO PLAYS 


With little or no rehearsal, play- 
giving can be an integral part of 
classroom work, if each pupil has 
his own copy of PLAYS to read in 
advance and to follow as the play 
is read. 

For teachers who would like to take 
advantage of the benefits of using 
PLAYS asaregular classroom teach- 
ing tool, we make this special offer: 
each additional subscription to 
PLAYS — sent to the same address 
— may be obtained for $2.00. Send 
checks to the Classroom Service 
Department, PLAYS, 8 Arlington 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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Part Seven 





Spotlight on “Books 


Tue Scrapper. By Leland Silliman. Illus- 
trations by George Avison. John C. Winston 
Company. $2.00. 

This story of Tim Collier offers excitement 
and interest for young readers. Tim goes to 
camp rather unwillingly and almost leaves, 
but 4 is finally persuaded to stay. He begins 


to take part in the activities and finds fun and 
excitement. 
realistic characterization. 
older. 


This is a well-told story with 
(Junior High and 


Tue Count or Monte Cristo. By Alexandre 
Dumas. Adapted by Mabel Dodge Holmes. 
Globe Book Company. $1.14. 

By the simplication of the vocabulary, by 
the elimination of the non-essential parts of 
the plot, by the abridgement of long passages 
of dialogue, and by the inclusion of a few ex- 
planations as part of the story, this edition 
of this classic offers easy and interesting read- 
ing for both young and older children. Pic- 
tures from the movie are included. (Junior 
High and older.) 


Tse THorRNDIKE Century Becrnninea Dic- 
tionary. By E. L. Thorndike. Scott, 
Foresman and Company. $1.60. 

This dictionary was planned to teach young 
children how to use a dictionary by offering a 
systematic program of dictionary lessons plus 
a simple, facile dictionary for the beginner. 
As a textbook and dictionary, the volume 
should be helpful to young children of the 
early primary grades. This dictionary is 
based on The Thorndike Century Junior Dic- 
tionary. 


Docs. By Gene Byrnes. Grosset & Dunlap, 

Inc. $1.00. 

This excellent book acquaints children with 
some of the better-known dogs in America. 
Selecting photographs of fifty-three standard 
b , the author describes each in non- 
technical terms. Also included in the book 
are some full-color reproductions of the 
author’s pular comic strip “Regular 
Fellers.”” Children who have a dog and those 
who wish they did will find this book interest- 
ing and informative. (Intermediate and up.) 


Tue Bie Free. By Elizabeth Olds. With illus- 
trations by the author. Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.00. 

A vigorous, accurate description of how a 
city fire department conquers a fire in a big 
apartment house. Several exciting rescues are 
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described, and the author has illustrated, and 
explained the use of, all the firemen’s tools. 
Should be of interest to boys. (Intermediate.) 


Tue Baxer’s Dozen. By Rosa Van Rosen. 
Pictures by Barbara Latham. D. Appleton- 
Century Co. $1.50. 

This zestful tale of the best and fattest 
baker in the New World and how his dozen 
became thirteen will delight young readers. 
The old story retold has all the humor and 
flavor and suspense that it did originally. 
Barbara Latham’s illustrations are delightful. 
(Intermediate.) 

Farm Srorres. By K. and B. Jackson. 
Pictures by Gustaf Tenggren. A Giant 
Golden Book. Simon and Schuster. $1.50. 
Here are fifty original stories about every- 

thing that can happen on a farm, from t 

hen who mislaid her eggs to the tale of the 

silly little goose. The Tenggren pictures 
which are in full color are excellent and will 
capture the interest of the reader. (Primary.) 


20 Non-Royatry Ong-Act Cuassics. Se- 
lected and Edited by Margaret Mayorga. 
Greenberg Publisher. 

The plays included in this volume are for 
the most part well-known, but their univers- 
ality es them alive still. Most of the plays 
are to produce and they are all non- 
royalty. This is a good book for anyone inter- 
ested in drama to add to his library. (None of 
these plays are for children.) 


Bensy or Boston. By Frances Cavanah. 
Illustrated by Pauline Jackson. David Mc- 
Kay Company. $1.00. 

A descendant of some of Boston’s only 
citizens, Benjy learns about the city’s build- 
ings and why they are famous through his 
friendship with Tony Vallento whom he 
meets on a Swan Boat ride. An appealing 
story, well told and informative, with charm- 
ing color illustrations. (Jntermediate.) 


Sanpy or San Francisco. By Frances 
Cavanah. Illustrated by Pauline Jackson. 
David McKay Company. $1.00. 

The adventures of an American boy and 
his Chinese-American friend on their trip 
from Honolulu and in San Francisco are in- 
dividual and appealing. The author has cap- 
tured the atmosphere and individuality of 
the city of San Francisco very successfully. 
The vivid colored illustrations enhance the 
story. (Intermediate.) 
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Konick, Marcus, The Atom and Oak Ridge, Tennes- 
see*, "My-71 


Letter to Lincoln, A, Lindsey Barbee, (1), J-45 

Lion and the Mouse, The, Rowena Bennett, (P), N-53 
Lipnick, Esther, Angel of Merey, (JH), N-28 

Little Christmas Guest, Karin Asbrand, (P), D-53 
Little Known Louisa*, Marion Wefer, My 75 





MOH AIS Magic Eye, The, R. E. Williams, 
Magic "Jack-O-Lantern, The, Helen Littler Howard, 


(P), O-51 

Mahar, Ethel, Evergreen, (I), D. 

Making Roon Room for the Little King. Helen Boyd Higgins, 

Man and ro Satyr, The, Rowena Bennett, (P), A-67 

Man in the Moon, The, Claribel 8 er, (P), Mr-56 

Mary’s Garden, Claribel Spamer, (P), My-55 

Master of the Strait, The, Helen E. Waite and E. M. 
Heppenstedt, (JH), D-12 

McQueen, wet ong Mildred Hark, The oo He De- 
serves, (I), 0-35; Tempest in a Teapot, (JH), N-19; 
A Bunch Ren ", GH), N-60; Ba the Night before 
Christmas, (J D-1; What, No Santa Claus?, (I), 
D-43; To Be or Wot To Be, (JH), aur Bo = Xs 
Future, (I), J-39; Aladdin Inco; a 
Mother Earth's New Dress, (I), Mr-84; It’s Greek to 
Me, (JH), A-1; Our Own Four Walls, (I), A-40; 
Mother's Admirers, (I), My-33 

Miller, Helen Louise, The Soft Hearted Ghost, (JH), 
O-1; What's Cooking?, (JH), 0-65; Turkey Turns 
eo ‘Tables (JH), N-1; The Missing “Line”, (JH), 
J-1 yt It with Flowers, (JH), F-1; Nothing to 
Wear, (JH), Mr-1; Mother's Big Day, (JH), ee 

Missing “Linc” , The, Helen Louise Miller, (JH), J 

Mother Earth’s New Dress, Mildred Hark and Noel 
MeQueen, (I), Mr-34 

uns _ Gives a Dinner, J. Lilian Vandevere, 

Mother’s Admirers, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, 


ig Day, Helen Louise Miller, (JH), My-1 
Murdoch, Marion, The Cuckoo, (JH), Mr-11 


Names of Note*, Marjorie Mueller Freer, A-82 
Nathan, Bertha, If Wishes Were Horses, (I), A-33 
Nothing to Wear, Helen Louise Miller, (JH), Mr-1 


On Trial, Samuel 8. Richmond, (JH), F-67 
~~ e Four Walls, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, 
, A-40 


Paradis, Marjorie, came Goes to Town, (JH), 
Party Dress, (JH), F-16 

Party Dress, Marjorie Paradis, (JH), F-16 

Pendleton, Edrie, The Stuff of Heroes, (I), N-39 

Perlmutter, Ruth, Kidnapped by the Indians, gH). J-29 

Pot of Gold, The, Claribel Spamer, (P), Mr-5: 

Purloined, Leonard Casper, (JH), 0-24 


Queen with the Broken Heart, The, Catherine Urban, 
(P), F-58 


Richmond, Samuel S., The Big Idea, (JH), O-76; Flag 
the Limited, (JH), N-67; Glamour and Grease, (JH), 
D-60; Caught — One Snipe, (JH), J-67; On Trial, 
(JH), F-67; The Corner Store, (JH), Mr-65; Hilltop 
House, (JH), A-76; The House that Jack Built, (JH), 


My-66 
Rittenhouse, Charles, Children of the Sun, (I), A-57 
Rubber, Cora Burlingame, (JH 1 
Rumpelstiltsken, Helen Cotts Bennett, (I), N-47 


D-18; 


Santa Goes to Town, Marjorie Paradis, (JH), D-18 

Say It with Flowers, Helen Louise Miller, (JH), F-1 
Schwartz, Morton K., All in Favor, (I), Mr-47 
Singing Lesson, The, Marion E. Thorpe Diller, (P), 


My-61 
ot} Hearted Ghost, The, Helen Louise Miller, (JH), 


So Proud to Serve, Lindsey Barbee, (JH), D-65 
So Shines a Good Deed, Graham Du Bois, (JH), o> 
Spamer, Claribel, The Useful Scarecrow, (P), N 
The Man in the Moon, (P), Mr-56; The Pot of Gold’ 
P), Mr-58; The Dwarfs’ Beards, (P), A-70; Mary's 
arden (P), My-55 
Stranger’s Choice, The, Helen Littler Howard, (I), 


D-50 
Streacker, Lucille, Bob’s Armistice Parade, ®,1 N-44 
_— of Heroes, The, Edrie Pendleton, (I), N: ; 
Susan Goes Hollywood*, Charles F Wilde, Ms 73 
Swintz, Martha, The Ki Creaments, (i), A-46 
Sword in Hand, Lindsey F- 


Tempest in a Topet, Mildred Hark and Noel Mc- 
Queen, (JH), N: 

Thankful ndeed, Helen Littler Howard, (P), N-55 

To Be or Not to Be, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, 

Turkey Turns the Tables, Helen Louise Miller, (JH), 


“4 

"Twas the Night before ones. Mildred Hark and 
Noel McQueen, (JH), D- 

Two Against Napoleon*, ae Bowling ace J-72 


bey + re The Queen with the Broken Heart, 
Useful Scarecrow, The, Claribel Spamer, (P), N-57 


Valerie's Valentine, Karin Asbrand, (I), F-46 
vor, J. Lilian, Mother Goose Gives a Dinner, 
Ver , Alice, soho »Gruniio, P), 0-48; The Frog and the 

ouse, (P), F-63; Easter Rolling, (P), net 
Vision of the Site er Bell*, Winston Weathers, D- 


Waite, Helen E., and E. M. Hoppenstedt, The Master 
of the Strait, (JH), D-12 
we! Proudly gy RE Lyda M. Ickler, 


Ward, ‘Muriel, It’s So Peaceful, (JH), My- 

Weathers, Winston, Vision of the Silver ii*, D- 

Wefer, Marion, In pte = Meadow, (I), My-48; rattle 
Known Louisa*, 

What, No pante | Cast, Mildred Hark and Noel Me- 


Queen, (I), D-4 
What's Cooki ? Helen Louise Miller, GH) 0-65 
Wilde, age ag ., Susan Goes Hollyw: Mr-73 
bat ow er The Mad Dutchman's " Masio Eye, 
Winter of oe Discontent, The, Graham Du Bois, (JH), 
Witch’s Pumpkin, The, Esther Cooper, (I), O-40 

Wire of the Wireless, The, Cora Burlingame, (JH), 

r- 
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PLays—VOLUME V 
1945—1946 


Key: JH, Junior High; I, Intermediate; P, Primary;* radio play. Issues are di ted as follows: O, October 
N, November; D, December; J, Jan :F, February: Mr, March; A, April; My, ae The numbers attached te 
these by hyphens indicate the page of e issue. For example, O-14 means page 14 o the October iasue. 





Lovutsa May Aucorr 
Little Known Louisa*, My-75 


sTice Day 
Bob’s Armistice a (I), N-44 


Benepicr ARNOLD 
Sword in Hand, (JH), F-23 


AUTHORS 
The Brave but Once, (JH), A-10 
Little Known wry My-75 
Purloined, (JH), O- 


AVIATION 
Kitty Hawk — 1903*, F-72 


hesibeh te Ps + tal 
ngel of Mercy, 
™ Brave but Onee, ( 

A Child pest 


-72 
TED ic Bye. (JH), A-19 
The Winter of Our ynten tO, F F-8 
), 


The Wizard of the Wireless, ( 


The Brave but ya ‘aH yt 
A Bunch of n Lo £ N60 
Little tle Known a’, My-76 
EL Boone 
Kidnapped by the Poe cong (JH), J-29 
Boston Tza Party 
The Boston Tea Party, (D, My-33 
CHINA 
A Chinese Rip Van Winkle, (I), J-51 
ret 
), D-B4 


uest, py, 
Making Room for the Little ee OR. D-29 
Fee Master of the "i> (JH), 


ta Goes to ete J 
ane the Night Bef OH), Deis (JH), D-1 
Vision of the Silver Bell*, a om 


What, No Santa Claus?, i), D-43 


Co.tumsvus Dar 
The Glory He Deserves, (I), 0-35 


HRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
A Child of on (JH), O-16 


ComMEDIES 


Our A 
Say It with Flowers, ( (JH), F-1 


The Soft Hearted Ghost, (JH), 

Tempest in a Teapot, (JH), 

To Be or Not to JH), ya 

ES cia A Turns the Ta les,” (JH), N-1 

*Twas the Night before Christmas, (JH), D-1 
What's Cooking?, (JH), 0-65 


Marquis pb TALLEYRAND 
Two Against Napoleon*, J-72 


EasTER 
Easter Rolling, (P), Mr-61 
Mother 's New Dress, (I), Mr-34 
Nothing to Wear, (JH), Mr-1 


Fasues 
See Leczenps 


Farry TaLes 
See Luaunps 


See Leaunps 
See Leazunps 


FanraAsiEs 


_Foux Tauzs 


‘ORESTRY 
Caught — One Snipe, he J-67 


Four Freepoms 
Bob’s Armistice Parade, (I), N-44 


CxraR.Les GOoDYEAR 
Rubber, (JH), N-11 


Grocrry Bustngess 
The Corner Store, (JH), Mr-65 


NaTHan Hate 
So Proud to Serve, (JH), D-65 


The Manis Jas k-O-Lanterw ( ®) "0-51 
The Soft Hearted Ghost, ( H), O-1 
The Witch’s Pumpkin, OOo 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
Sword in Hand, (JH), F-23 


HIsTorRIcaL 
The Boston Tea Party, (I), My-33 
A Child of Destiny, JH), 0-16 
The Dar 


), 
Dolly Saves oe Picture, (I), F-49 
Ridnaned b be the endian » JH) J-29 
So Proud to Serve, D-65 
So Shines a wb Ag (JH), My-24 
Sword in Hands , GH), F-23 
Two leon*, *P72 
Walk sty = — Americans*, N-71 
The Winter of Our Discontent, (JH), F-8 


OTEL MANAGEMENT 
Hilltop House, Gi A-76 


Tuomas JEFFERSON 
Two Against Napoleon*, J-72 


On Trial, (JH), F-67 





Antony LEEUWENHOEK 
The Mad Dutchman’ s Magic Eye, (JH), A-19 


LeGenps, Fass, Fantasies, FotK anp Farry TALES 
A Chinese Rip Van Winkle, (I), J-51 

The City Mouse and the Country Mouse, (P), D-56 
The Crystal Flask, (I), 0-43 

The Dwarfs’ Beards, (P), A-70 

The Frog and the Mouse, (P), F-63 

The Hare and the Tortoise, (P), J-60 

Hip Hip Ho, (P), J-57 

John Grumlie, (P), 0-48 

The King’s Creampufis, (I), A-46 

The Lion and the ome, (P), N-53 

The Man and the Satyr, (P), A-67 

The Man in the Moon, (P), Mr-56 

Mother Goose Gives a Dinner, (P), A-73 

The Pot of Gold, (P), Mr-58 

Rumpelstiltsken, (I), N-47 

The Stranger’s Choice, (I), D-50 

The Useful Scarecrow, (P), N-57 


BRAHAM LINCOLN 
Glory Road, (JH), A 19 


Lincoun’s BrrTHDAY 
A Letter to Lincoln, (I), J-45 
The Missing “‘Linc,”’ (JH), J-1 


LovuIsiANA PURCHASE 
Two Against Napoleon*, J-72 


Do.tiy Mapison 
Dolly Saves the Picture, (I), F-49 


James MapIson 
Dolly Saves the Picture, (I), F-49 


MARCONI 
The Wizard of the Wireless, (JH), Mr-27 


May Day 
In Gotham Meadow, (I), My-48 


James Monroze 
Two Against Napoleon*, J-72 


Moruer Goose 
Mother Goose Gives a Dinner, (P), A-73 


Moruer’s Day 
Mother’s Admirers, (I), My-33 
Mother's Big Day, (JH), My-1 


Music 
Names of Note*, A-82 


MyYsTEeRY 
It’s So Peaceful, (JH), My-12 


New YEAarR’s 
Boy with a Future, (I), J-39 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
Angel of Mercy, (JH), N-28 


Patriotic PLays 
Bob's Armistice Parade, (I), N-44 
So Proud to Serve, (JH), D-65 
Walk Proudly Here — Americans*, N-71 


Epcar ALLAN PoE 
Purloined, (JH), 0-2 


Rapro PLays 
The Atom and Oak Ridge, Tennessee, My-71 
Kitty Hawk — 1903, F-72 
Little Known Louisa, My-75 
Names of Note, A-82 
Susan Goes Hollywood, Mr-73 
Two Against Napoleon, J-72 


Vision of the Silver Bell, D-70 
Walk Proudly Here — Americans, N-71 


RAILROADING 
Flag the Limited, (JH), N-67 


Awn RUTLEDGE 
Glory Road, (JH), J-19 


: Franz ScHUBERT 
Names of Note*, A-82 


ScrENCE 
The Atom and Oak Ridge, nm. My-71 
Children of the Sun, (I), A 
Kitty Hawk — 1903*, oe 
The Mad Dutchman's Magic Eye, (JH), A-19 
Rubber, (JH), N-11 
The Wizard of the Wireless, (JH), Mr-27 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
The Brave but Once, (JH), A-10 


SPRING 
Mother Earth’s New Dress, (I), Mr-34 


ANKSGIVING 
Thankful Indeed, () *N- 55 
Turkey Turns the Tables, (JH), N-1 


VALENTINE’S Day 
Bo-Peep’s Valentine, (P), F-61 
The Four Extra Valentines, (I), F-42 
The Queen with the a sent, (P), F-58 
Say It with Flowers, (JH), F- 
Valerie’s Valentine, (I), F46 


Guisepre VERDI 
Names of Note*, A-82 


Me wie: _ omamnen PLaYs 
The Big Idea, (JH), O- 
Caught — One Snipe, OH), J-67 
The Corner Store, (JH), Mr-65 
Flag the Limited, (JH), N-67 
Glamour and Grease, (JH), D-60 
cae House, (JH), A-76 
The House that a Built, (JH), My-6 
On Trial, (JH), F 


RIcHARD WAGNER 
Names of Note*, A-82 


Grorce WASHINGTON 
So Proud to Serve, (JH), D-65 
Sword in Hand, (JH), F-23 
The Winter of Our Discontent, (JH), F-8 


WasHINGTON’s BIRTHDAY 
Dolly Saves the Picture, (I), F-49 


WINTER 
Evergreen, (I), D-40 
Getting Ready for Winter, (P), J-63 


Wricst BROTHERS 
Kitty Hawk — 1903*, F-72 


MISCELLANEOUS 
All This and Alan, Too, (JH), 0-9 
Allin Favor, (I), Mr-47 
Betty Blue’s Shoe, (P), My-58 
Bohboh, Beebee, and Booboo, (P), Mr-54 
Bright Corner, (I), Mr-43 
Colors Mean So Much, (P), My-63 
Facing the Future, (JH), 0-56 
If Wishes Were Horses, (I), A-33 
It’s a Magic Time, (P), 0-53 
Mary’s Garden, (P), My-55 
Party Dress, (JH), F-16 
The Singing Lesson, (P), My-61 
The Stuff of Heroes, (I), N-39 

















PLAYBOOKS 


Do You Know That... 


«> If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
plays published in PLAYS for use 
by members of the cast. 


@-> By purchasing playbooks you can 
save much time and effort spent 
in copying out parts. 


a> We can supply you with copies of 
any play published to date. 


Each playbook costs only ten cents, plus postage 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THIS TIME-SAVING AID 


To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 
that payment accompany orders, 
especially for small quantities 


Send Your Order Today to 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 














Vocational Guidance Plays 
by SAMUEL S. RICHMOND 


Aviation — “Ace Navigator” (Nov., 1944) 
Law — “On Trial” (Feb., 1946) 
Salesmanship — ‘‘ No Sale” (Feb., 1945) 
Stenography — “Wanted — A Stenographer" 
(Nov., 1942) 
Insurance — “The Legacy” (April, 1943) 
Medicine — “ His First Patient” (Nov., 1944) 
Farming — ‘‘Born to the Soil” (Dec., 1944) 
Business — ‘‘Business is Business” (Jan., 1945) 
Radio — “Service for Hubert’ (Oct., 1944) 
Journalism — ‘‘Cub Reporter’ (Mar., 1945) 
Railroading — ‘Flag the Limited" (Nov., 1945) 
Teaching — “We But Teach” (Apr., 1945) 
Storekeeping — ‘‘The Corner Store (Mar. 1946) 


General — “A Career for Ralph" (Dec., 1942) 
“* Hail — The Genie’ (May, 1943) 
“Bluebird’s Children" (May, 1945) 

“The Big Idea’ (Oct., 1945) 


Any of these plays may be produced royalty-free 

subscribers. Single copies of individual plays 
may be pure by 2 for 10¢ each. 
To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that pay- 
ment accompany playbook orders, especially for 
small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 











Junior Arts & Activities 


Motivating — Correlating Material for Every Elementary Grade 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES is the magazine of plans and ideas to be used as they 
are or adapted to meet special needs and situations in individual classrooms. 


Each monthly issue contains arts and crafts plans arranged in practical, workable 
form; things to make, to do, to draw; units, projects; music, songs; nature material, 
science features; program ideas, seasonal material, etc. 


New features this year include the section “Free and Inexpensive Materials,” ““The 
Letter Box,” stories of other lands, enlargements of nature-study and science pro- 
grams. All these are in addition to the regular features and departments which have 
made Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES the fastest growing magazine in the educa- 


ONLY $3.00 per year 
(10 consecutive issues beginning with current issue) 
Canada 


tional field. 


25c additional 


in 


postage 
500 additional postage for other foreign countries 
SPECIAL OFFER: Introductory Subscription, 5 months, $1.50 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4616 North Clark Street 


Dept. p 


Chicago 40, Illinois 


Ul 











FIDELITY PRESS 
BOSTON 














PLAYS for YOUNG PEOPLE 


Handsomely illustrated and with complete notes 
and suggestions for performing the plays 


Goldstone’s ONE ACT PLAYS 
Finney’s PLAYS OLD AND NEW 
Marsh’s PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
DeMille’s THREE ENGLISH COMEDIES 
She Stoops to Conquer 
The School for Scandal 
The Rivals 


Illustrated Editions of Eleven Plays of Shakespeare 
with full Notes and Appendix 
and suggestions for performing the plays 
Edited by Samuel Thurber and Others 


AS YOU LIKE IT 
JULIUS CAESAR 
MACBETH 
HAMLET 
HENRY THE FIFTH 
MERCHANT OF VENICE 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
TEMPEST 
TWELFTH NIGHT 
THE COMEDY OF ERRORS 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


A fine illustrated chapter on Dramatics in 


SPEECH FOR ALL 
A brand-new book by Lyman Fort 


ALLYN AND BACON 


Beston : New Yerk : Chicago : Atlanta : Dallas : San Francisce 

















